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VAST-MAJORITY VICES 
TN FORTUNATELY for all who are of the right 


way of thinking, there has never been so anil 
agreement upon any political question, or any political 
event, as there is upon the character, conduct and 
abandonment of the Education Bill. There we see the 
worst of it, whether we look back upon the present 
position of affairs or forward to the immediate prospect 
for the Conservative or preferable party. When the 
enemy declares that the whole thing was ill-conceived, 
ill-managed, and at last disposed of in a way that no 
party could be proud of, not a single voice speaks on 
our side to controvert the statement. Agreed amongst 
each other—High-Church Tories, Low-Church Tories, 
Ministers’ men, Independents, Liberal Unionists—we 
are not only obliged to feel but compelled by honesty 
and anguish to avow that the enemy is right. The 
Liberal Unionists may have most of the candour and 
least of the anguish, but that is a domestic detail of no 
importance and irremediable by wishing that the appor- 
tionment had been rather the other way. We agree 
that, as a structure, the Education Bill was needlessly 
ambitious and so comprehensive as to comprehend 
matter which promised from the first to break it down, 
And we are agreed as to why it had that fault, which, 
however, is not peculiar to the Education Bill nor 
more often a reproach to the one party than to the 
other. At about the time when the Spectacular Drama 
was rising to the perfection to which it was brought by 
Sir Augustus Harris, the leaders of parties, perceiving 
its attractions and emulous in competing with them, 
began the practice of parading through each session 
one Great Bill at least. That there was no need of a 
great Bill, no call for a great Bill, but much need and 
great cry for a variety of little Bills, had no effect upon 
this practice when once established. A Ministry which 
could not boast at the end of the session of having 
passed at least one Great Measure, a contentious 


Registered as a Newspaper 


the Bill in the House of Commons by the two 
gentlemen whose names appeared at the back of 
it was not what it should have been ; marked as 
it was by too little sympathy, too much uncertainty. 
On one subsidiary point, however, there is a difference 
of opinion; for while some think Sir John Gorst 
excellent as a colleague, and eminently fit to pioneer a 
difficult legislative scheme through Parliament, others 
do not. That the Education Bill could not have been 
defeated from the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons but for certain streams of under-currents of 
dissatisfaction on its own side of the House, may be 
denied by party men, though only by a very few 
sincerely. Sir William Harcourt is quite right when 
he says that it was not he that did the business, nor he 
and all his friends combined. Here, also, there is no 
real disagreement ; and when we come to the later 
history of the Bill—the Foreign Office meeting, the 
irresolution then arrived at, and so forth—we Minis- 
terialists have to confess ourselves utterly gravelled for 
grounds of dissent from the Radical view of it. 
Whether the position of affairs would have been im- 
proved by not dropping the Bill, but by taking out and 
persisting with the essential part of it, we see no use in 
discussing. Were it a matter of living interest it would 
be a doubtful matter, and we have enough to do to face 
what is not doubtful. And what is the worst of that ? 
There are several answers to a question very necessary 
to be asked, because, whatever the worst may be, it has 
to be met and overcome. Expression has been given to 
a fear that Churchmen will think themselves care- 
lessly if not badly treated, and even begin to lose 
faith in Unionist Governments. We see nothing to 
fear in that, and on one condition: that the claims of 
the Voluntary Schools are not only made the first 
business of the next session, but are pressed with the 
utmost vigour and assiduity. Slackness then on the 
part of the Unionist Government, and the Church vote, 
which is an increasing vote, will be deservedly lost. 
That the Radical and Nonconformist Opposition have 
been allowed an opportunity and supplied with 
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inspiration for a rousing attack in the autumn is 
another consequence of our deplorable mismanage- 
ment. Being a small and starved minority, the 
Radicals are sure to make the very utmost of their 
unexpected luck. Being a large and sumptuous majority, 
what will the Unionists do? Play the part that is 
usually played by such majorities—the part of disdain- 
ful sloth? It is not unlikely, but let them be warned. 
There is something about the history of the Education 
Bill up to this time which suggests that the many 
chiefs of our great majority were already overtaken by 
its natural disease. ‘hey were so many and so nearly 
equal in authority, and the mere weight of their follow- 
ing in Parliament seemed so sure to pull them through 
anything, that we have seen what we have seen. Sup- 
posing that to be the true state of things, its conse- 
quences have gone far enough already ; and those con- 
sequences indicate their cure. ‘The Unionist majority 
is not the majority it was. It is as bulky, but not as 
strong; ceasing to consider itself what it is not, a 
majority above all danger, it must act for at least two 
years to come as if it might be taken down. Of course, 
this lesson is as much for master as man—even more for 
master than man; only the chiefs of the party have 
not waited to learn it from the pages of the National 
Observer. They saw before them a short month ago 
a weak, hopeless, dwindling little party—so weak, so 
hopeless under a leadership with no particular principles 
to advance, but much distraction to make known, that 
it might have been said to be without effective existence. 
It was the sad suspicion of its own members that it had 
no effective existence: a suspicion not only sad but 
solvent. All that has been changed. Cohesion, hope, 
vitality, has been restored to these fading Radicals ; 
which may not mean much, but it means more than can 
be wisely neglected. Yet with all this, what harm has 
been done that common caution, and nay, the energy of 
a party out of office, cannot repair? The tenets of 
modern Conservatism are still the tenets of by far the 
great majority of men in this island, short of little 
Wales. The muddle of the Education Bill will not 
change that; and all that need be done to make our 
party as sound, and strong, and invincible as ever, is to 
banish the vast-majority vices (et cetera) by which the 
muddle came about. ‘To begin with, Mr. Balfour will 
take hold of his leadership with both hands. No one 
doubts their strength or their adroitness, though some 
do question whether will has not been withdrawn from 
them of late. 


THE MASHONALAND RISING 


PYNHE overflow of rebellion from Matabeleland into 

Mashonaland should teach us once more how 
great is the intellectual difference between white and 
black. If ever a race had reason to hail Europeans for 
deliverers, it dwells in the neighbourhood of Victoria 
and Charter. In Lobengula’s time, his impis ranged 
the country, looting the cattle, slaying the men, enslav- 
ing the women and children. Villages had to be built 
on inaccessible hills, and cows to be trained to the 
nimbleness of goats. Social conditions were such that 
white men would probably have gone mad with constant 
apprehension. ‘The Company has introduced, instead, 
security for life and property, and employment for such as 
care to seek it. ‘Then comes a crisis which threatens to 
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restore the old chaos, and bring back the oppressor in 
all his former ruthlessness. How do the. Mashonas 
behave: Do they rally, as one man, to those that set 
them free = Not abit of it. They turn to pillaging and 
slaughtering the whites on their own account; they 
even make common cause with inveterate enemies. "The 
report that the Matabele have a hand in the rising 
seems credible enough, and it receives confirmation 
from the character of the attack on the Salisbury 
patrol. Rushes within six yards of the mule-waggon 
are not Mashona form at all, even when some hundreds 
are opposed to a force of twenty-seven. ‘The combina- 
tion will come as a painful surprise to the Aborigines 
Protection Society, but to those who understand the 
nigger—so far as he can be understood—it seems quite 
in keeping with past experience. 

Native memories are as short as a December day. 
Lobengula has been forgotten by now, though it 
seems but last week to us that his armies were 
assegaiing Mashonas sitting. Besides, peace has its 
disadvantages to the black man, however poor a 
figure he may cut in warfare. It means a hut-tax 
for one thing, and that infliction comes regu- 
larly, whereas Matabele raids were intermittent 
and local. Moreover, regular work does not agree in 
the least with a Mashona’s disposition, even if wages 
are not unpleasant to handle. It is only fit for 


mines do not. affect 


women, but the owners of 
much partiality for female labour. ‘There are 
other reasons, too, why the Mashonas may be 


getting bored with the Company’s administration. 
They are inveterate thieves, and, given the chance, 
they will kill like any Matabele. Isolated out- 
rages have not been unknown, and it was for summarily 
and justly chastising a robber-chief that the late 
Captain Lendy was called a murderer by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton. Their opportunities for wholesale marauding, 
however, have been limited of late ; the Company’s police 
took care of that. Then came the Matabele outbreak, 
and with it a splendid opportunity. ‘Troop after 
troop moved from Mashonaland until the country was 
almost bare of fighting men. We may add that the 
rinderpest must have alarmed the Mashonas as well as 
their more virulently savage neighbours, that, when 
disturbance abroad, their witch-doctors were 
bound to make extra mischief. And so they began by 
letting the life out of two whites and four native 
hands and went on to besiege Macloutsie, to threaten 
Salisbury, to-go on the war-path round Victoria and 
generally to play pranks everywhere. ‘lhe friendlies 
are wavering, the native police are disaffected, and the 
garrisons are woefully undermanned. 

Sir Frederick Carrington has done admirably in 
ordering the advance of the Hussars and mounted 
Infantry from Mafeking to Macloutsie. ‘Thence they 
can strike either in the direction of Bulawayo, or along 
the northern road towards Tuli and Victoria. For the 
moment the pressure undoubtedly seems more severe 
on Mashonaland than farther to the west. Bulawayo 
has been safe for several weeks, and the columns have 
been collecting for the final advance. In Mashonaland, 
on the contrary, no blow has been struck that has 
been other than purely defensive, and the natives stand 
badly in need of a thoroughly sound lesson. Unless 
they are reinforced by a strong Matabele contingent, 
the operation should not be beyond the capacity of 
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the small body now on the march. But a strong back- 
water from across the border would cause the situation 
to become very serious indeed. ‘The Matabele are 
massing on the way to Hartley Hill, but it does not 
follow that they will wait there to be beaten by Colonel 
Spreckley. ‘They may prefer to move off to more com- 
fortable billets, regardless of the command of their late 
‘cod * the M‘limo, to wait until the whites come to close 
quarters, and then use the stabbing assegai. Such 
counsel comes naturally from a divinity, but it is awkward 
for the poor black mortals who have to translate it into 
practice. In any case the settlers are menaced with 
wholesale loss of property, and already the tale of dead 
wears an ugly look. We trust, therefore, that the 
Imperial Government will not dally with what is a 
very grave emergency. Without reckoning the 
Mashonas at all, it should remember that the Matabele 
will take a deal of breaking. ‘Though defeated in 
pitched battles, they will hold out almost indefinitely 
in the bush, and—to use the happy phrase of the 7's 
correspondent—‘ the country will almost have to be 
driven in line.” And this time they must be so subdued 
that they will never fall under the temptation of rising 
again. ‘The decision lies, of course, with Sir Frederick 
Carrington; but if he asks for large reinforcements 
they should, most certainly, be sent, and sent promptly. 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS 


F ever a man carried through what he had set him- 
self to do and died in harness and at the right 
time, that man was the late Sir Augustus Harris. We 
say ‘at the right time, of course, for one reason only— 
that it is clear that a more prolonged life would have 
brought with it the enforced idleness that seemed the 
one thing of which the impresario of Drury Lane, and 
of how many other ventures, was entirely intolerant. 
Ilis catholicity of adventure and taste embraced all 
kinds of things, but rest, that rest which bas come 
gently to him, seemed foreign to his living nature. 

Ifis career was remarkable in many ways, and it is to 
be thought that he would have made an enduring mark 
in any line of life which he had adopted. Both on the 
father’s and mother’s side he inherited a taste for stage 
affairs which was supplemented by an intimate know- 
ledge of how stage matters should be considered and 
worked. 
managers known to fame and was, like his son, a very 
competent if not a brilliant actor. His Chateau- 
Renaud, to take one instance, to Mechter’s Louis and 
Fabien in 7'he Corsican Brothers was as ‘knowledgable’ 
a piece of acting as could be desired. But, like his son, 
he shone more in organisation and in direction than in 
individual acting. How much his son did in all kinds 
of directions as a manager has been recorded in every 
daily paper of note with full acknowledgment and 
appreciation, and the story of how, with dash and 


Sir Augustus’s father was one of the best stage- 


» courage, he became lessee of Drury Lane in the face of 


circumstance, and made his own fortune as well as 


) retrieving that of the theatre, is now familiar enough. 
It was certainly no mean achievement to keep that great 
+ theatre open and to keep its public amused from year’s 
> end to year’s end with such variety of entertainment as 
/ Sir Augustus Harris provided. 


His secret lay largely 
in the capacity of gauging the public taste, and largely 
But neither the inborn gift nor the 
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propitiousness of fate would have availed him without 
the seemingly exhaustless interest and energy with 
which he cultivated his instinct and used his occasions. 
It was easy enough for a critic to make merry over 
various points in the Drury Lane melodramas, but that 
was a matter of the smallest importance to Sir Augustus 
Harris, whose‘aim, completely carried out, was to attract 
and please the big public. In this connection Mr. 
Clement Scott has said a word very well worth saying 
as to the appearance of the lessee’s name as a ‘colla- 
borator’ with other authors, and has explained once 
for all how good a right the manager had to claim 
a share in authorship. 

Perhaps Sir Augustus’s most remarkable achievement 
was the revivifying of grand opera. Here, too, the 
opportunity came, and the man of opportunity was 
ready for it. With all the help ready to his hand it 
was a heavy task, the more so because Sir Augustus had 
not that complete knowledge of music which Colonel 
Mapleson brought to bear on his brilliant and all too 
brief, though scarce brief in point of actual time, career 
as impresario at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Sir Augustus 
made mistakes—what manager of opera has not made 
them ?—but he did wonders which can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have some intimate knowledge 
of the immense difficulties which, on both sides of the 
curtain, hem round an operatic manager. It is a question 
who can carry on successfully the task of keeping alive 
a great and revived tradition, and many amateurs will 
recall a name already mentioned, that of Colonel 
Mapleson. Be that as it may, Sir Augustus Harris's 
management of grand opera was certainly not the least 
of the feats he accomplished, and his memory will be 
kept green by that, in company with many other public 
and private deeds of worth. 


VENEZUELA AGAIN 


[’ is, if people will only recognise the truth, a some- 

what painful consideration, that the arrest of an 
Inglish official in the neighbourhood of the Cuyuni, 
should be really the least important feature of the 
Venezuelan question. ‘There is no small doubt as to 
what has really happened. Nobody knows as yet 
whether Mr. Harrison was to the West of the Cuyuni 
or not, or even which of two possible gentlemen of the 
name it is who has now gone to swell the not incon- 
siderable list of Englishmen imprisoned by the Govern- 
ment at Caracas. What is certain is that once more 
the half-breeds who inhabit that State have made free 
with one of Her Majesty's subjects. It has become a 
common incident in our relations. The last event of 
the kind added one more to the list of diplomatic 
questions unsettled. ‘The Venezuelans have, we dare 
say, a firm conviction that this latest exercise of their 
power will do no more, and really, when their experience 
is considered, who will say that they are wrong? No 
Englishman, who remembers what has passed, and has 
manners enough to understand that it is undignified to 
threaten unless you mean to strike, will be in a hurry 
to use strong language to the Venezuelans. ‘They have 


found they can keep us down with impunity, that they 
‘an treat our officers much as a prowling Pathan would 
be treated on the north-west frontier. 
should they stand upon ceremony ? 

The incident, whatever its exact details may be, is 


Why then 
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chiefly important—indeed, let us look the fact m the 
face, and say solely important—because it is a reminder 
that there is still a Venezuelan question, and that for 
all we know to the contrary it stands precisely where it 
did. The gist of this matter is very simple. It is this: 
that the United States claim the right to dictate the 
course we are to take in our relations with a South 
American Republic, and we have not emphatically 
refused to accept that pretension. This was the case 
five months ago, and is the case to-day. ‘There is a 
dispute as to territory between us and Venezuela. 
There is also a quite separate question relating to the 
arrest of an English police-officer on the Uruan. 
Neither makes the slightest progress, and the reason 
for their stationary condition is within the knowledge 
of all the world. The United States Government has 
appointed a commission to inquire into our rights, and 
it is taking itstime. It looks at our Blue Book and the 
papers forwarded for its inspection byVenezuela. It is also 
looking forward to the receipt of interesting evidence 
from Rome and the Hague, which cannot be expected 
to come for months. In the meantime we wait meekly. 
We do more. We have entered on a series of negotia- 
tions tending towards the making of a treaty of 
arbitration which is to provide some sure machinery for 
arranging all disputes between us and the United 
States. Under that head are to be put all our quarrels 
with Spanish American Republics. So the Government 
at Washington has decided, and we it seems agree. A 
correspondent of the St. James's Gazette is able to 
publish the information that within ten days or a 
fortnight the correspondence between London and 
Washington on the general treaty of arbitration will 
be made public. Some features of this exchange 
of opinions seem, on the same authority, to be a 
sufficiently open secret. Her Majesty’s Ministers made 
some difficulty about admitting the Venezuelan ques- 
tion into the negotiations between themselves and 
Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. But a despatch from Mr. 
Olney soon brought them to their senses. It was 
admitted, and with it of course the whole demand of the 
United States Government, to control our relations 
with Spanish America. Washington has absolutely no 
right to intervene between us and Caracas except on 
the one ground that it chooses to exercise a general 
protectorate over all American Republics. By once 
allowing the Venezuelan question to form part of our 
negotiations with the United States we admit their 
demand. 

This is the one fact which appears clearly proved 
amid all the vague reports which reach us from 
America. It is really a very important one. We see 
no particular reason for doubting the truth of the 
information. If we had not yielded to the insistence of 
Mr. Olney, as expressed in his well-known incisive 
style, the negotiations would not have lasted so long. 
The United States are very serious on this point; 
Democrat was with Republican in giving us to under- 
stand that These States intend to protect the American 
world, and also hold that all connection between any 
part of it and Europe ought to be terminated as soon 
as may be. That is what we must recognise, and it 
leaves us the choice of two courses. We can say at 
once that we will hear of no such pretension, and will 
in fact fight rather than submit to it—or we can say 
that war with the United States is a disaster we dare 
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not face. 
a crime.’ 


‘he correct phrase is, we believe, ‘ would be 
If we prefer the second course, as apparently 
we do, since we are arranging for an arbitration treaty, 
and Venezuela is to go in, the simpler course will be to 
recognise the truth at once. Nothing is gained either 
for our dignity or our interests by making a pretence 
of resistance. It only entails fresh incisive despatches 
from Mr. Olney, and ends in another surrender, 


NEO-PAGANISM IN PARIS 


A CURIOUS appeal has just been issued to the 
people of Paris. In a secluded quarter of the 
City of Light, a quarter beyond the beat of the Cook’s 
tourist, a sky-blue poster has made its appearance on 
the walls. On this cerulean ground is a lengthy in- 
scription in white letters. Its purport is of a nature 
to surprise the casual reader expecting the recommen- 
dation of a patent pill or the eloquence stimulated by 
the electoral necessities of a municipal councillor. The 
writing on the wall adjures the Parisian, or, indeed, 
humanity, to bethink itself of the grievous state in 
which it pines at this extreme end of the nineteenth 
century, and goes on to suggest as the remedy for the 
dire evils it enumerates the return of the nations 
to Paganism. ‘This startling invitation is couched 
in terms which are often injudicious, to pass no 
harsher judgment, so that we shall not reproduce them. 
A person so sorely dissatisfied with the existing order 
of things as to be reduced to the extremity of becoming 
a Pagan naturally has but a slight respect for the 
institutions he desires to see superseded, and the 
Frenchman, when disposed to be disrespectful, is in the 
habit of allowing himself the utmost licence of expres- 
sion. In consequence we shall only add with regard to 
the tenour of this anonymous communication to the 
multitude that it harps more particularly on the 
ugliness of modern life and on its mental and material 
misery. In conclusion we are asked to believe that 
these and all other ills of contemporary existence 
would vanish were we to revert to the customs and 
resume the worship of the deities of the ancient world. 
One might be inclined at first sight to wonder whether 
this strange lucubration may not be the work of that 
ingenious mystifier of his fellow men who, under the 
name of Lemice-Terrieux, has attained to fame in his 
own country. Can it be that the poster is a hoax? 
The evidence will not admit of this explanation. ‘The 
authors of the poster are known, not indeed to the 
police, but to every one who is in the way of hearing the 
gossip of Parisian literary circles. ‘They are members 
of a group of young literary men, who in one way and 
another are making at present some little stir in the 
French capital. During the past spring one of them 
awoke to find himself almost famous—on the boulevard 
veritably famous. Aphrodite, a novel by M. Pierre Louj’s 
took Paris by storm—a certain Paris, that is: the 
Paris that sets the fashion in literature, the Paris 
that is concerned more or less sincerely with things 
intellectual. ‘The admission must be made that the 
sponsors of the young author were of higher stand- 
ing than often happens in parallel cases. M. Pierre 


Loujs is something more than the idol of a coterie. 
He may belong to a mutual admiration society—does 
belong to one indeed 
outside it. 





but he has won appreciation 
He has found favour in the eyes of some 
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of the staidest and most responsible critics across 


the Channel. The rigorous M. Bruneticre has been 
silent as yet as to his merits or demerits, but 


M. Francois Coppée has trumpeted forth his 
fame, and M. Anatole France has not hesitated 
to vaunt his talent. And it would be easy to 


add to the list of eminent writers who have gone 


bail for the genuineness of his gifts. The book 
which has aroused this enthusiasm endeavours to 


make good the thesis that the perfect life was the life 
led by the ancient Greeks at the crowning epoch of 
their history. Apart from the spirit in which it is 
written, apart from its main contention, we confess to 
finding at least as much to blame in the volume as to 
praise. ‘The author, we believe, took three years to 
write it, and it is exceedingly well written. ‘The grave 
fault we have to find is with much of his subject- 
matter. M. Pierre Loujs has a mighty fine air, but at 
bottom he is merely the apologist of all manner of 
unclean things. 

The attention aroused by Aphrodite made it inevitable 
that its author should find imitators. Up to now the 
literary efforts of his followers have been confined to 
the composition of the egregious poster already alluded 
to, but it may be foreseen that their industry will not 
allow us to escape so lightly. The slightest acquaint- 
ance with the generation of I’rench writers to which 
M. Pierre Louys belongs, must lead to the conclusion 
that they will flock in considerable numbers along the 
short cut to notoriety that has just been shown them. 
More than enough will be heard in the near future 
of Neo-Paganism, and, the infliction being certain, it i 
well that its exact nature should be understood. Even 
the few who once were to be pitied but to-day are almost 
blessed, in that the French novel for linguistic reasons is 
a closed book to them, are interested in being acquainted 
with the facts of the case. Literary fashions have a habit 
of crossing the Channel, and who shall guarantee us that 
we shall not be plagued by Neo-Pagans of our own 
growth? But here an awful suspicion steals upon us 
What if M. Pierre Louys were destitute of the merit of 
originality, were not even a pathfinder. On reflection 
there appears a possibility of the Neo-Pagan having at 
least an elective affinity with the New Hedonist—of 
Aphrodite being but the double of the Woman Who 
Did! 


RACING 


I’ no English horse was sent over to France to run for 
the Grand Prix de Paris, a race worth £10,000, which 
was after all won by a colt full of our good old 'Touch- 
stone blood, French horses were none the less brought 
over to England to win English stakes and bets at Ascot. 
As M. de St. Alary and a writer connected with the Paris 
Le Sport have already gone thoroughly into the matter 
of the rather unequal previous public form of Arlequin 
with their small swords, it is unnecessary that we should 
further discuss it with pen and paper. It is an affair 
with which we have nothing to do, and it may be 
sufficient to say that, at any rate, the horse had his head 
loose when he ran for the Ascot Stakes; for he made 
the whole of the running over the long course of two 
miles, and won by ten lengths, having started at the 
very remunerative price of 8 to 1. 
appears to be, he ran second with Omnium II. for both 
the Gold Cup and the Alexandra Plate, later in the week, 
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and this must have tempered his victory in the Ascot 
Stakes. Arlequin is a well-shaped and powerful bay 
colt with plenty of bone; but Omnium II. was not much 
liked by the English critics, who thought him leggy 
and poor in the laden and quarters, although they few = 
not help admitting that he was a splendid mover in his 
gallop. ‘The nated in which Arlequin was ridden for 
the Ascot Stakes reminds us that a considerable number 
of races were won during the Ascot meeting by means 
of the rather unfashionable system of making the whole 
of the running from end to end, Arlequin Pg the Stakes, 
(Juarrel for the Hunt Cup, Pride for the Gold Vase, 
Dingle Bay for the Triennial, Velasquez for the New 
Stakes, Macbriar for the New Biennial, Dinna Forget 
for the High Weight Plate, Kilcock for the Wokingham 
Stakes, and Wishard for the Queen’s Stand Plate, 
having to all intents and purposes won their races by 
this means. Several other races, of course, were also 
won by forward running; but, in those quoted, the lead 
was taken at the start, or immediately afterwards, and 
maintained to the finish. 

In that great weight-for-age ordeal, the race for the 
Ascot Cup, Love Wisely, who had run second to St. 
I'rusquin for the Two 'Thousand, appeared to show that 
the three-year-olds of this year are very superior to 
those of last; at the same time it may be worthy of 
observation that Sir Visto is said to have been off his 
feed at Ascot; and when people argue that, because 
Love Wisely beat Florizel I1., he must be better than the 
horses of two years ago, it should be borne in mind that 
Vlorizel II. had not had a very strong preparation, and we 
have our doubts whether Love Wisely would have been 
able to beat 'Throstle—perhaps the distance might have 
been too great for Ladas—if she had been kept in 
training. ‘Neeeethalees Love Wisely’s performance for 
the Gold Cup was a very fine one and it greatly glorifies 
the three-year-old form of the season. Although he 
had obliged St. Frusquin to struggle for a short distance 
in the race for the Two Thousand, he had been beaten 
pretty easily by three lengths, at last ; and that the 
form he then showed was very inferior to that of St. 
Frusquin may be inferred from Messrs. Weatherby 
having afterwards put him 16lb. below St. Frusquin 
in the Free Handicap. 

The previous running of the three-year-old fillies was 
upset in the race for the Coronation Stakes, which was 
won by Helm, who had been fifth to Thais for the One 
Thousand, and seventh to Canterbury Pilgrim for the 
Oaks, her performance, at the weights being almost, 
though not quite, as good as that of Thais, who gave 
her 7lb. and ran second, while Thais, who was meeting 
Canterbury Pilgrim at even weights, beat that filly easily, 
although Canterbury Pilgrim had beaten her by two 
lengths in the Oaks. As Helm only won by three- 
quarters of a length, when receiving 7lb., Thais would 
seem to be just a trifle the best of her age and sex ; 
and, with regard to her defeat by Canterbury Pilgrim 

for the Oaks, it is no secret that she was very much off 
her feed at Epsom. The powerful Kingsclere stable, 
which was understood to" have been behindhand in the 
spring owing to the weather and the consequent condi- 
tion of the oround, was very successful at Ascot, winning 
nearly £10,000 in stakes. ‘The Duke of Westminster's 
Labrador was fortunate in winning the Triennial, as he 
only beat the Duke of Portland’s His Reverence, by a 
head, when receiving 7lb., and Conroy who was believed 
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to bea better colt at home than Labrador, was beaten by 
His Reverence at even weights for the St. James's 
Palace Stakes. The improvement in the form of His 
Reverence, of late, has been simply amazing; yet it 
may have been ‘more by luck than cunning’ that 
he won the St. James's Palace Stakes, as there was 
some bumping among his opponents near the distance, 
and Conroy may have been a little weary after his 
victory in the Ascot Derby late in the previous after- 
noon; but how came Earwig, who was third in the 
Derby, to be only seventh to His Reverence ¢ 

The old horses did not distinguish themselves very 
much at the Ascot meeting. Perhaps the six-year-old 
Worcester’s ridiculously easy victory for the Trial 
Stakes may have been the best performance to their 
credit. Likely as it is that Victor Wild could not 
stay the two miles and a half of the Ascot Cup 
course, his injuring himself during the race is alone 
sufficient to explain his defeat. The four-year-old 
Kilcock’s success, in a canter by six lengths, for the 
Wokingham Stakes over twenty opponents when 
carrying within 4b. of the heaviest weight was very 
brilliant, and, of course, it shows what a great horse 
Victor Wild must have been to give him 3571b. for the 
Jubilee Stakes, even if we admit that Kilcock must 
have improved immensely during the intervening six 


weeks. Kilcock is a remarkably good-looking, power- 
ful and well-balanced brown horse, and, with Sir 


Visto and Marco, he ought to do honour to the 
blood of West Australian. At first sight, another 
four-year-old, Mr. L. Brassey's Pride, judging from his 
winning the Alexandra Plate over three miles from 
Omnium II. by five lengths, ought to have won the 
Gold Cup if he had run for it; as Love Wisely only 
beat Omnium II. by two lengths. 
ever, was probably suffering considerably from the 
effects of his race with Love Wisely on the previous 
day, when Pride beat him for the Alexandra Plate; 
therefore we should be sorry to back Pride against 
Love Wisely at weight-for-age. Pride, who is a rather 
long backed bay colt, by Merry Hampton out of 
Superba, was beaten for every one of the nine races in 
which he took part last season. His victory for the 


Omnium IL, how- 


Gold Vase may have been partly owing to Bradford’s 
skill in ‘slipping his horses, but the performance was 
magnified by the success of Nouveau Riche in the North 
Derby at Newcastle on Tuesday last, as Nouveau Riche 
had run second for the Gold Vase. 

So far as can be judged from their public running, 
Mr, L. de Rothschild’s bay filly, Goletta, would appear 
to represent the best two-year-old form that has yet 
been seen this season. For the Coventry Stakes she 
beat Eager easily by two lengths, and Eager for the 
second time finished in front of Chelandry, while the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Minstrel finished between them. 
only a head behind Eager. As this was Minstrel’s first 
race, it was no mean performance. He is a very 
promising bay colt, by Minting, with plenty of bone 
combined with quality. Another new-comer was Lord 
Rosebery’s Velasquez, who won the New Stakes, Alfar, 
a winner of two races, being second, and Monterey, 
the subsequent winner of the Windsor Castle Stakes, 
being third. This was a smart performance on the part 
of Velasquez, who is a fine bay colt by Donovan out of 
Vista, the dam of Sir Visto; there are critics who 
consider him a much better-shaped colt than his half- 
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brother and expect him to win Lord Rosebery’s third 
Derby. In spite of his defeat by Velasquez and Alfar, 
Monterey may possibly be a colt with a very successful 
future, for he won the Windsor Castle Stakes easily 
by four lengths from Sauce ‘Tartare, from whom, 
however, he was receiving 4lb.; he is very good- 
looking, and he is by Ormonde’s son, Goldfinch, who is 
also the sire of Chelandry. After Ascot, a two-year-old 
is often backed at a short price for the Derby of the 
following year. On this occasion perhaps less light 
than usual has been thrown upon that race. Goletta 
is not entered for it; neither is Minstrel; and Eager, 
Velasquez, Chelandry, and Monterey have the best 
claims, of the Ascot runners, to a greater or less degree 
of favouritism. 

It is always satisfactory to see an old horse win a 
good race, and, on Wednesday last, Dare Devil won the 
Northumberland Plate at cight years old. © Unfortu- 
nately he had won nothing at seven or six. 


NOTES 


Many Englishmen have a strong and easily to be under- 
stood prejudice against Dr. Leyds, the gentleman whose 
real or imaginary ailments caused him to be at Berlin 
precisely at the moment when the Emperor William 
despatched his famous telegram to Mr. Kriiger. Partly 
because Mr. Watson has designed and Messrs, Henderson 
have built a very fine yacht for the Kaiser —a reason 
which is quite irrational—and partly because the eccen- 
tricities of that monarch are proverbial and apt to amuse, 
the British public has forgiven the sender of the telegram. 
But on Dr, Leyds it looks with suspicion and hatred. 
Therefore Mr, Kriiger is ill advised in choosing Dr. Leyds 
as his mouthpiece. 


Anxp of a truth the messages sent through Dr. Leyds 
amount lo a very serious error of judgment in a game 
which the President of the South African Republic had, 
until those messages were sent, played with conspicuous 
skill and ability. They have roused public feeling and it 
has found expression in a fashion which may serve to con- 
vince Mr. Kriiger that it is not safe for little boys to twist 
the British lion’s tail too persistently. We may grumble 
amongst ourselves that Mr. Rhodes ought to be standing 
in the same dock with Dr. Jameson. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, no intelligible argument against placiog him 
upon his trial has been adduced in public, for the cant 
about Elizabethan heroism and the comparisons between 
the raiders, and Raleigh and Drake, do not deceive even 
their authors. It is tolerable also that Mr, Kriiger, talking 
amongst his own people, should pour forth invective on 
the man who said ‘Isa.’ But it is a very different matter 
that a trumpery little State should, in an official message, 
presume to dictate to Great Britain, and Mr. Kriiger may 
reflect that by this exhibition of childish insolence he has 


done much to promote a reaction in favour of his enemy. 


Meanwiite it would appear from a recent answer of 
Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Labouchere that, early next week, 
we may be in a position to know what steps the Govern- 
ment really intends to take in relation to the Chartered 
Company and Mr, Rhodes and /lerr Beit, as the pungent 
member for Northampton called him in happy acrimony. 
It is full time that this knowledge should become 
public property for, passing aside as unworthy of notice 
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the impudence of the Boers, there remains the plain and 
indisputable fact that the delay in this matter has not 
been conducive to the credit of a great nation, 





Tuatr the House of Lords, at the instance of the Earl 
of Dunraven, who was supported by two peers of the 
Blood Royal whom England honours as her future kings, 
should have passed the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill 
through a second reading by a very substantial majority— 
that of 1883 was microscopical—is a significant fact; and 
we note that Lord Dunraven, who has fixed the Com- 
mittee stage for Monday next, intends to press his 
advantage to the utmost in the clear hope that the 
passage of the measure through the Commons, who 
have approved it repeatedly, may be expedited. And 
his lordship used the right arguments: nobody is com- 
pelled to be united, legally or in illicit fashion, to his 
deceased wife’s sister, and the proposal may well be 
welcomed by persons to whom such_ unions, for 
reasons obviously not to be found in physiology, are 
repugnant. ‘he plain fact is that such unions, in an 
illicit form, are far more usual than most persons 
imagine and. pace the Archbishop of Canterbury, they 
are quite common among the working classes. They 
may be immoral; let it be granted that on this side of 
the question the Archbishop is entitled to speak with 
high authority; but they are by no means sterile. If 
they be immoral an alteration of the Civil Law will not 
affect the quality of the moral guilt of the offenders. But 
it will improve the status of the offspring who are in no 
way responsible for their own entry into this ‘wale of 
tears.’ 





Sir J. E. G., loguitu 
Farewet, my Education Bill, 
If truly mine you be ; 
This grinding at a gristless mill 
Is no delight to me. 
Farewell; in Hades or in heaven 
Laid up till eighteen ninety seven. 


When January’s fingers cold 
Extend a helping hand, 
Why, then, my comrades, brave and bold, 
By all means plough the sand ; 
But in the autumn ask not us 
To do the work of Sisyphus, 
John Kennaway, that worthy man, 
That pillar of the Church, 
To think that he capsized our plan 
So neatly off its perch ! 
Well, in my unobtrusive way 
I’m quite as glad as Kennaway. 
So here I sit without a care 
Beside the mace no more, 
But lurk behind the Speaker’s chair 
Or linger near the door ; 
And hope that my successor will 
Enjoy his Education Bill. G. B. D. 


Tur financial statement of the Londun School Board is 
a very instructive document. Nobody now expects the 
Board to keep its expenditure within the limits of its 
estimates, least of all apparently the committees of the 
Board by whom they are framed. Last year the excess 
amounted to £71,510, and it was incurred, for the most 
pait, in just those items of expenditure over which the 
committees have full power of control, both as regards 
the time of execution and the amount of work to be 
executed. But the fact is that the committees are sub- 
ject to none of the checks which control all other public 
bodies in the management of public funds, The chairman 
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of the Finance Committee calls attention, from year to 
year, to what he considers a departure from sound princi- 
ples. But he appeals to deaf ears. 


Ir is good news that the Moderate party on the Board 
are at last alive to the necessity of taking some steps 
towards the reorganisation of the Board’s methods of 
conducting its business. As matters stand the Board 
itself even has no effective control over its own expendi- 
ture. But it is not to be expected that any scheme of 
reform will be carried without fierce opposition. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley’s answer to the present financial statement 
is a proposal to increase the estimate for the coming year 
by £33,000. Of this sam £13,000 is to go in increase of 
teacher's salaries, which last year exceeded by £65,000 the 
amount of the estimate. It might have been thought 
that such a considerable advance would have secured 
increased efticiency, instead of which the amount of the 
education grant earned was 3d. less per child than in the 
previous twelve months. The estimated rate for the 
coming year now stands at 12.31d., showing an increase 
of something like four-fifths of a penny in the pound, 
It will be surprising if these facts and figures do not 
rouse the ratepayers from their lethargy. 





Tue Canadian elections have resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Liberals, and, on the whole, we are not 
sorry. It is not good for a country that a party should 
enjoy a monopoly of power such as the Conservatives have 
exercised in the Dominion. Besides they have been 
without leadership ever since the death of Sir John 
Macdonald, and Sir Charles Tupper was recalled from 
this country too late to stop the process of disintegration. 
His Government did not manage the Manitoba Schools 
difficulty any too sagely ; in fact it drifted into an alliance 
with clericalism of a rather narrow type. It remains to be 
seen how M. Laurier will extricate himself from a religious 
turmoil compared with which the Voluntary versus Board 
controversy over here is almost a concert of harmony. 
For the rest the new Government should do well, provided 
the Liberals have not forgotten how to administrate. 
They were for a low tariff in Opposition, but they may 
determine to leave such delicate matters as customs 
reforms alone. At any rate they will be as loyal as their 
predecessors, and we need say no more than that. 





Tue latest reports from Matabeleland touching the 
effects of the ‘303 bullet show that it is everything that a 
bullet ought to be: and in this fact we find consolation 
for the very ominous article on the inferior quality of 
shooting in the Army which appeared in Tuesday’s Zimes. 
If the bullet does not disable an enemy at the moment of 
striking but does doom him to a lingering death several 
days after, then, in the interests of humanity, we are not 
sorry that, when Atkins pulls the trigger, hits should be 
the exception and not the rule. And this, clearly, is what 
happens. ‘The Lee-Metford bullets, unless they strike a 
vital part, did not prevent the Matabele from continuing to 
fight, but many died afterwards, when proceeding to 
the Nyami, from the effects of the wounds.’ The Lee- 
Metford rifle, in effect, is a poisoned pea-shooter and will 
not, unless the bullet catches the bone or strikes some 
deadly spot, stop a fighting man who is ‘wound up to go.’ 
When we remember that the action of the rifle is clumsy 
and complicated and far inferior to that which Major 
Godsal, the popular Eton adjutant, submitted to the 
authorities, and when we reflect that cordite is many 
leagues removed from perfection, our satisfaction with 
the service weapon falls to zero. 





Tuere is, however, some comfort in the thought that 
the defects of the bullet are of minor importance in 
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European warfare. When the first Evelyn Wood competi- 
tion was proceeding at Bisley an onlooker, who had tried 
the new rifle at stags with poor results, asked Lord 
Wantage whether, in his judgment, so light and diminutive 
a missile was to be relied on to stop a man when his blood 
was up. ‘The answer was to the effect that it might not 
check the furious charge of a savage but that the European 
soldier was but too easily persuaded, by the merest 
scratch, that he was too much hurt to go on fighting. On 
him, therefore, the ‘303 bullet may act as a deterrent, but 
then it seems hardly necessary that he should be 
condemned to die in horrible agonies afterwards. 


Tue 4th Hussars must look to their reputation. Belated 
cases in which a subaltern on joining a regiment is found 
to be a square peg in a round hole are, more’s the pity, 
not unusual and quite inevitable. But the very serious 
complaint made publicly against this crack cavalry regi- 
ment stands upon a footing which, we are happy to say, is 
quite new to us. A regiment lives more or less a family 
life, and the irresponsible subalterns are apt to imitate the 
early Christians in the matter of having all things in 
common, if in no other respect. A man who does not 
suit the family must go; there is no help for it; and 
there are many ways of making him go of which the less 
said the better, saving that the court of which the 
senior subaltern is President is composed of very young 
and silly persons who commit their escapades after mess. 
But the cases of Mr. Hedge and Mr. Bruce, both of them, 
mark you, occurring in the same regiment, are, apart from 
the merits of these two gentlemen, distressingly peculiar. 
In both cases, primarily, the purse-proud subalterns took 
it upon themselves to demand that, unless a man had a 
certain private income, life in the regiment should be 
made intolerable for him. Mr. Brodrick, in his answer, 
unrolled red tape by the yard, but Lord Wolseley is not 
the man we take him to be if he acquiesces in the theory 
that rowdy subalterns are to choose the Queen’s officers 
or that it shall be held impossible for a man with a 
private income of £300 a year to hold Her Majesty’s 
commission in a cavalry regiment. Indeed it will not 
surprise us greatly if some of these gentlemen find them- 
selves compelled to leave the service. If the stories, 
which are circumstantial in detail, are true, they will 
deserve their fate. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘A_ thoroughly 
typical sitting of the Chamber was that devoted on 
Saturday last to the voting of the law making a French 
The extraordinary rubbish that can 
be talked by Deputies if the subject gives them the 
least encouragement was well seen on this occasion. 
The cropping up of the question of the repression of 
slavery in the island was the signal for the utterance of 
the most extravagant high falutin and of the most pre- 
posterous gibberish to which anybody but a French Par- 
liamentary journalist can ever have listened. The thought 
that the descendants of the men of the Great Revolution 
should tolerate slavery on any portion of the National 
territory, even though absolutely compelled to do so by 
circumstances entirely beyond their control, sent the 
demagogues and phrase-mongers of the House into perfect 
paroxysms of virtuous fury. The funniness of the spectacle 
was increased by the desperate efforts of the Cabinet to 
wriggle out of the exceedingly tight corner in which it 
was struggling to settle the antagonistic claims of the 
inexorable necessities of Government and a generous 
but quite unpractical ideal. In the end M. Méline, who 
can scarcely have expected to live to be branded as a sort 
of Jefferson Davis, only escaped by doubling on bis pursuers 
and pretending to accord them what at the opening of the 


colony of Madagascar. 
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sitting he had refused them and what it is quite out of 
his power to grant. 





‘ AccorpiNG to current political gossip the prospects of 
M. Méline have not improved during the week. Among 
much being said of him that is unfavourable it is alleged 
that he is unpopular with his own party. I do not pretend 
to any knowledge of his character in private life, but to 
those who approach him in public he does not convey the 
impression that he possesses the gift of arousing enthusiasm. 
To describe him as a punctilious old fogey of exceptional 
narrowmindedness is somewhat disrespectful but is almost 
warranted by the facts. It is ramoured that several of his 
colleagues find it difficult to get along with him and that 
at least one of them harbours the intention of getting 
along without him at the very earliest opportunity. While 
writing of M. Méline | may mention that he has narrowly 
escaped being the hero of a duel. For twenty-four hours 
all Paris was hugely amused at the prospect of the mild 
domesticated old gentleman being ‘called out.’’ The 
would-be challenger was a fiery young Socialist Deputy 
who imagined himself insulted by a remark the President 
of the Council let drop in the course of a debate. His 
friends dissuaded him from proceeding with his purpose 
and M. Méline—en a été quitte pour la peur. It is true 
that to appreciate the joke it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the person. 





‘Tue most joyous incident of the week has been the 
public colloquy between the Mayor of Marseilles and _ his 
newly appointed Prefect, M. Cleiftie, though to appreciate 
fully this merry bout an intimate knowledge is necessary 
of our national habits. The Mayor, Dr. Flessi¢res—bear 
this name in mind ; it is that of one of our great men of 
to-morrow—had to receive the Prefect on behalf of the 
municipality. There is no record ofa like reception having 
been accorded an official. Dr. Flessi¢res is a Socialist. 
In addressing M. Cleiftie, like the thorough-going revolu- 
tionary he is, he abandoned the hackneyed phrases usual 
on similar occasions and delivered himself of the most 
virulent diatribe against the Cabinet in general and M. 
Méline in particular. It might have been expected that 
the representative of the Government would promptly sit 
upon this abusive personage. Butno. The Socialists were 
our virtual rulers yesterday and may be our actual rulers 
to-morrow. ‘The commonest prudence demands that a 
circumspect Prefect shall be polite to them. M. Cleiftie is 
of this opinion and after listening meekly to Dr. Flessicres’s 
objurgations he hastened to thank him for his—politeness. 
This incident is exceedingly significant. It gives some 
idea of the Reign of Terror upon which we have already 
entered. 


‘Anoruer sign of the times is the effervescence that 
exists in the ho>tile camps of the clerical party and its 





enemies. This long-standing quarrel had cooled down for 
a while. ‘On ne mangeait plus de prétre... ou 


presque pas.’’ It had really seemed for a moment as if 
the bogey of clericalism were played out. Illusion! The 
Radicals, at their wits’ end for an effective war-cry, have 
revived the old feud and are trying to make us believe 
that we are again in imminent danger of Rome rule. A 
M. Bazille is pushing this campaign with special activity. 
I mention him because there is every probability that he 
also will turn out to be one of our great men of to- 
morrow. ‘The future may find him the President of a 
Council of which Dr. Flessi¢éres will be one of the shining 
lights. At present his speciality is religious processions. 





—_ — — 


OU RNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu HorTeL.’—ONLY IIOTEL on 
East Clif. Patronised by H.RH. the Prince of Wales, 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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He considers them a grave danger to the 
Verily if geese can save the Capitol, it is in no peril.’ 


Republic. 


IN THE CITY 


PY the amalgamation of Messrs. Clark of Paisley, 

Messrs. Jonas Brook and Brothers of Huddersfield, 
and James Chadwick Limited of Bolton with J. and P. 
Coats, a combination of thread manufacturers will be 
effected which will render the amalgamated undertaking 
the most powerful concern in the whole world. In the 
circular announcing the event the directors of J. & P. Coats 
say that it is not intended to raise prices above those now 
charged by the various companies, but it is obvious that 
with the absence of competition greater cheapness in 
manufacturing and a considerable saving in the cost of 
distribution will be secured. At present the capital of 
J. and P. Coats consists of £2,000,000 four and a half per 
cent. debentures, £2,000,000 six per cent. preference 
shares of £10 each and £1,875,000 ordinary shares of £10 
each. For the purpose of acquiring the three above 
mentioned companies it is proposed to issue 50,000 new 
preference and 125,000 new ordinary shares, which will 
bring the total share capital up to £2,500,000_pre- 
ference and £3,000,000 ordinary. The exact amount of 
the purchase price of the three new businesses is not 
stated, but as the ordinary shares are to be issued at £50 
per £10 share, and as the preference shares stand at 19 
in the market, the directors are raising over £7,000,000. 
That the ordinary shares are considered to be well worth 
£50 each appears from the fact that Messrs. Clark and 
Brook Brothers have preferred to accept 40,000 shares in 
lieu of £2,000,000 in cash as part of their purchase con- 
sideration. It is added that, according to the last state- 
ments of accounts, the aggregate profits of the four 
businesses are equal to over 23 per cent. on £3,000,000 of 
ordinary capital, after allowing for the interest on the 
debentures and preference. Fifty-two thousand five hun- 
dred new ordinary shares are offered for subscription, the 
holders of the existing ordinary shares. being given a pre- 
ferential right to allotment in the proportion of three new 
to ten old shares. 

The decision of the House of Lords Committee on the 
Bill of the London Chatham and Dover Company can 
scarcely have given satisfaction to any one except Parlia- 
mentary lawyers. All it does is to tide the company over 
tor a year or two before obliging it to come back and thresh 
out the matter over again. The Chatham Company was 
in need of more money, and it had exhausted its borrowing 
powers; it was also bound to redeem a certain amount of 
preference stock in January next, and a further considerable 
amount in 1900, The puzzle was how to raise the required 
funds, since to do so in the only way open by issuing more 
ordinary stock would have simply swamped the capital 
account and for ever precluded any chance of a dividend 
on the ordinary. Accordingly a Bill was promoted asking 
for power to raise £500,000 in debentures for the purpose of 
improving the system and its equipment, and at the same 
time asking for a remission of the obligation to 
redeem the preference. The Lords Committee have 
apparently admitted that the company ought to have 
more money, but they have limited the amount to be 
raised to £250,000, and they realise the difficulty of 
redeeming the preference by extending the date to 1900, 
In July of that year the Chatham Company will therefore 
have to pay off over £1,100,000, which will be, as far as 
one can see, a feat as impossible to accomplish as it is now. 
In other words, the Lords Committee have passed a half- 
measure with the full knowledge that the unfortunate 
Company will have to come back again in a year or two 
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and incur the fresh expense of a new Bill. Had such a 
decision come from one of the Judges of the High Court 
(with liberty to apply) it would have caused no surprise, 
but we had regarded House of Lords Committees as a 
more satisfactory tribunal, and their action in regard to the 
Chatham and Dover Railway is greatly to be regretted. 
With the retirement of Mr. Samuel Laing from the 
chairmanship of the London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway one more of the familiar landmarks of the 
English Railway world is withdrawn. In recent years we 
have lost the services of Sir Edward Moon, Sir Edward 
Watkin, Mr. T. C. Sandars and others, and though at the 
age of eighty-six it is not to be expected that a man 
should continue in harness, Mr. Laing’s retirement will 
be none the less regretted by all who have seen the 
remarkable prosperity which the Brighton line has 
achieved under his guidance. For the last thirty years he 
has been chairman of the Company and he is a striking 
example of the fact that practical railway work is not incon- 
sistent with philosophic and literary culture. In addition 
to his literary labours, among which Modern Science and 
Modern Thought is perhaps the best known, he found 
time for politics and at different times represented Wick 
and Orkney and Shetland in the House of Commons. 
Considering that the new account is a nineteen day one 
and that money is always a little dearer at the end of the 
half-year, it cannot be said that rates were high for carrying 
over at the Stock Exchange settlement this week.°: ‘lhe 
banks charged 1} per cent. for old and 2 per cent. for new 
money and there was no trouble in obtaining as much as 
was wanted. Here and there contangoes were stiff, on North 
Eastern Consols and Allsopp’s ordinary for instance, where 
about 11 per cent. was charged, but these were the excep- 
tions, and generally the speculative account was found to be 
rather smaller than a fortnight ago. Argentine issues have 
improved on the passing of the Unification scheme by the 
Senate, and ifthe Lower House does likewise there will pro- 
bably be a further advance. Home Rails are dull for the 
moment and may remain so until the first of the half-yearly 
dividends are announced next month: ‘ American Rails rise 
and fall according to the temper of Wall Street ‘with very 
little interest taken in them over here. Indian Railway 
securities are higher and Coats’s shares, Guinness ordinary, 
Allsopps and nearly all English breweries have advanced. 
The African mining market has naturally been affected by 
the dictatorial telegrams from the Boer Government and 
by the bad news from Mashonaland. Prices, however, 
keep firm on the whole, and the strength of ‘ Chartered ° is 
a mystery to those who forget what a large bear account 
there is and how necessary it is to keep up the price in 
view of the new issue of shares that must be made. Pro- 
moters are displaying great activity in New Zealand just 
now, and we learn from the Australian Mail that «the 
New Zealand Consolidated, Limited, has been privately 
subscribed twice over, and has a very strong backing. It 
is formed on the lines of a finance and exploration 
company, and has a number of the leading South African 
brokers and financiers behind it, including J. Rochfori 
Maguire, Neumann, Lukach, Percival, Pollak, Schiff, 
Ansell, Crews, etc. We understand that the company will 
shortly bring out a property consisting of 261 acres in the 
old reefing district of the Middle Island with 30 stamps on 
it. An interesting feature about the New Zealand Con- 
solidated is that its capital is only £50,000, made up of 
49,700 ordinary and 300 deferred shares of £1 each. 
The London and Continental and Venture Group have got 
£250,000 subscribed privately for a New Zealand Explora- 
tion Company, and there is a keen competition for proved 
gold-producing properties.’ 
Pegamoid, Limited, is a company formed to take over 
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the undertakings of the Pegamoid Papers Syndicate, the 
Pegamoid Wall Hangings Syndicate and the Pegamoid 
Leathers Syndicate. The directors have received several 
valuable testimonials as to the usefulness of their patents 
for various purposes. Among them are letters from Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, who are of opinion that Pegamoid 
Brand paper and cloth are of great value for advertisements 
and posters, from Messrs. Eley Bros., who have used Pega- 
moid paper with great success for the manufacture of 
cartridge cases, and from Dr. W. R. Smith who bears wit- 
ness to the value of the wall papers from a sanitary point 
of view. The capital of the company is £300,000, of which 
200,000 ordinary shares of £1 each are now offered for 
subscription. 


OLD SOUDAN BATTLE-FIELDs 


\)N the 15th of this month of June the Sirdar of Egypt 
viewed from his advanced post of Suarda the road 
to Dongola, As he turned over the probabilities of the 
march, he must have remembered that on that very day 
eleven years ago the last British soldier turned his back on 
Dongola after the collapse of the Nile expedition tor the 
rescue of General Gordon. Collapse is the only word for 
it. Everything had been prepared for the defeat of the 
Mahdi; our troops were massed at Korty, or ascending 
the Nile under Brackenbury near Abu-Ahmed; our 
advanced guard was posted at Gubat, a few days’ march 
from Khartiim. Suddenly a ‘rot’ set in—especially in 
civilian Cabinet Ministers at home. The fatal word 
‘Abandon’ had been pronounced—and had echoed from 
end to end of the Soudan—and Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
insisted on an immediate retreat—not, however, before 
Lord Wolseley had made the memorable prophecy that 
if the Dongola province were evacuated ‘ we should have 
to carry en a succession of frontier affairs, harassing and 
vexatious to the troops, and costly both in men and 
money, .. . and at the end we should have to meet a 
large army on the frontier.’ 

Then began that curious telescopic shrinkage which 
verified Lord Wolseley’s forecast to the letter. Like a 
snail drawing in its horns, bit by bit the English troops 
retreated under orders from home, generally selecting 
the morrow of a victory for a new step to the rear. Our 
gasteropod established itself at Aswan, with its tentacles 
projecting through Wady Halfa to Sarras, across a stretch 
of desert to Akasha, ending at Kosha, forty-two miles further 
south, in the midst of the ‘ Belly of Stones.’ Encouraged 
by the British retreat, which they naturally ascribed to 
pure fear, the Arabs came up pretty smartly on our tracks. 
On December 2 a party under the Emir Ez-Zeyn, ‘the 
Ornament’ of the Faith, attacked the post at Ambigol 
Wells, twenty miles north of Akasha, and were driven off 
by Captain Ferrier, R.E., with thirty men of the Berks and 
West Kent regiments under Lieutenants Fitton and 
Annesley, who for several days held the redoubt until 
reinforcements came from Halfa. Meantime the enemy 
had occupied the villages of Kosha and Ginnis, and 
attacked Moghraka Fort, where Captain Besant beat them 
off with his Egyptians. Kosha was completely invested. 
Major Wingate describes the position :—‘ From the village 
of Ginnis to within a short distance of the fort of Kosheh 
a narrow stretch of cultivation extends along the east bank 
of the Nile, planted with numerous palm trees. Along 
this narrow strip and close to the river is a continuous row 
of strongly built mud houses, for the most part detached, 
Sometimes they are clustered together thickly, and then 
perhaps there is a considerable gap, but the whole presents 
the appearance of a long straggling village. The village 
of Kosheh was now strongly held by the enemy and 
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though the ground to the immediate South of the fort had 
been cleared to a distance of some 800 yards, this did not 
prevent the enemy occupying a large black rock which 
jutted out on the foreshore, from which a very harassing 
fire was continually kept up on the fort. Close to the 
rock a palm grove also gave good cover to the enemy’s 
Sharpshooters; casualties daily occurred within the fort, 
and on the 15th December the fire from the black rock 
and the palm grove became so unusually harassing that a 
sortie was made by a party of the Cameron Highlanders 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Everett, who suc- 
ceeded in surprising and bayoneting fourteen of the enemy, 
but with severe loss.’ 

Things were becoming serious all along the chain of 
forts, and General Grenfell came up from Halfa, whilst 
Sir F, Stephenson hurried from Cairo to assume the com- 
mand and have it out with the Arabs. He had, besides 
the Camerons, the Berkshire regiment, the Durham Light 
Infantry, a battalion of the Yorkshire, the 20th Hussars, 
Mounted Infantry and Artillery, together with Egyptian 
camel corps, cavalry, camel battery and the Ist and 9th 
battalions of Egyptian intantry. The battle was fought at 
Ginnis on December 30th, and the Arabs brought six 
thousand men upon the field. The first shell was fired at 
6.10 a.m., and by 10 the six thousand Arabs were a ‘ dis- 
organised mass of fugitives,’ leaving 800 killed and wounded 
behind them. The Anglo-Egyptian loss was only forty-one. 
The Egyptians behaved very well in the action, and the 
Camerons were so pleased with their friends, the 9th 
Soudanese, that they gave them a flag inscribed ‘ Ginnis,’ 
which is still ‘always carried on parade alongside the 
Khedivial colour.’ But the rude blow thus given to the 
power and prestize of the Clip was instantly neutralised 
by a fresh step backwards. Having thoroughly thrashed 
the Arabs, we scuttled to Halfa and drew in our horns, 
not only from Kosha, but from Akasha and even Sarras, 
and contented ourselves with an outpost at Gemai, only 
twenty-five miles south of Halfa, leaving the railway to 
Akasha, so laboriously constructed a few months before, to 
take care of itself. This retrograde movement was com- 
pleted by April 13, 1886. 

The result may be imagined. When the news of the 
crushing defeat at Ginnis reached the Caliph’s Court at 
Omdurman, the great emirs plucked ont their beards in 
rage and despair, as they did at Dongula when Osman 
Azrak’s messenger brought the tidings of the slaughter at 
Firka the other day. But soon afterwards came the news 
that the victors of Ginnis were in full retreat! A new 
impulse was at once given to the scheme for the conquest 
of Egypt, which had always been held before the eyes of 
the faithful by the late Mahdi and by his successor 
Abdallah Ta’ashy the Caliph. Women sang ‘To Cairo,’ as 
women screamed ‘A Berlin’ in the early sanguine days of 
i870, Every one rejoiced at the certain prospect of 
driving the infidels into the sea, and the great Jaaly 
chieftain Wad en-Nujiimy, ‘the Astrologer’s son,’ the 
annihilator of Hicks’s army, the conqueror of Khartim, 
who was appointed to lead the army northwards and plant 
the Caliph’s flag on the citadel of Cairo, in the heat of his 
zeal burnt his house and swore that he would not return 
till Egypt was at his feet. ‘On his departure the Caliph 
Abdallah assembled the four Caliphs and all the emirs. 
They all stretched out their hands in the direction of 
Cairo and called out, “ Allahu Akbar!” three times. Then 
Caliph Abdallah called out in a loud voice, “O Ansir, fear 
not the fight for the island of Egypt; you will suffer much 
at the battle of Aswan, after which the whole land of 
Egypt will fall into your hands. © Ansar, you will also 
suffer much at the battle of Mecca, after which the whole 
country will be yours,” ’ 
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A campaign on a grana scale was evidently in contem- 
plation, under a leader heroic as he was fanatical; but 
although Wad en-Nujimy left Omdurmin in this dramatic 
manner on May 15th, 1886, three years elapsed before the 
great advance was made, and the day of Tosky was fought 
and lost. The reasons for the delay may be read in Major 
Wingate’s Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, from which 
the preceding extract is taken; the cause lay in disturb- 
ances in other parts of the Caliph’s dominions, not in his 
dread of the force at Halfa. This was now entirely 
Egyptian, for the black regiments had quitted themselves 
so well at the battle of Ginnis that it was resolved to 
entrust the reduced frontier wholly to their defence, 
though a small British force remained in reserve at Aswan 
till 1888. The Egyptians proved thoroughly equal to the 
duty, but after their early humiliations, it is not surprising 
that they were held in contempt by a born warrior like 
Wad en-Nujimy who had worsted them once and 
again in earlier years. ‘This contempt, however, was not 
enough to justify the Arab chief in pressing north 
with insufficient forces, and for the present he contented 
himself with a guerrilla, sufficiently harassing to that 
‘model’ frontier station at Wady Halfa which is the 
object of so much eulogy from Radical civilians. 

Now began again those perpetual raids which make 
every stage of the present advance a sanguinary memory. 
Every week a patrol of Arabs crossed the desert fron Abu- 
Ahmed to Murhat Wells. In June 1886 the emir Ez-Zeyn 
was once more to the front, occupying Akasha and tearing 
up the railway lines. Presently Sarras was seized, and 
then Gemai, after the Egyptian outpost had been drawn in 
still closer to Khor Masa (‘ Moses’ Combe ’), only five miles 
from Halfa itself; and still the Arab raiders pressed 
northward. Colonel Chermside and after him Colonel 
Wodehouse needed all their cavalry, ‘camelry’ and 
armoured train to keep them off. The enemy’s outpost 
was permanently established at Gemai, much too close to 
be pleasant; their patrols came daily within five miles of 
Ha'fa, and detached bands descended on the Nile at 
various points between Halfa and Aswan, laid the country 
waste, looted women and cattle, cut the telegraph, and 
kept the garrisons perpetually on the alert. They even 
raided and burnt Dabrosa and massacred the inhabitants 
under the very walls of Halfa, of which Dabrosa was the 
bazaar and mart, and at the end of August 1888, very 
nearly succeeded in capturing the fort of Khor Miisa itself, 
which was only saved by the pluck and skilful manceuvre 
of Lieutenant Machell and the 13th Soudanese. The 
situation was becoming intolerable to the defenders of this 
unscientific frontier, and the raiders themselves were not 
satisfied with their inglorious successes. The Caliph told 
Wad en-Nujiimy to take Halfa or to see his face no more. 
The invasion of Egypt must be attempted at all hazards, 
Accordingly in April Abd-el-Halim arrived at Sarras with 
1000 men, and the Arab outposts were advanced from 
Gemai to Abka, some ten miles from Halfa. In May the 
force at Sarras was doubled, and Wid en-Nujiimy was on 
the march from Dongola, with some 4000 Arabs, all 
thirsting fora Jihid. By the end of June the whole force of 
5090 fighting men and 8000 camp-followers was at the front, 
and Wad en-Nujimy, Osman Azrak and the other emirs 
were reconnoitring the line of Halfa from the hills of Abu- 
Sir. Colonel Wodehouse beat them off from Argin on 
Ist of July with his flying column and armed stern-wheelers, 
admirably seconded by Major Hunter (who now commands 
the advanced column at Firka) ; the column and gunboats 
dogged them and headed them from the river, whilst 
Grenfell and De Montmorency and Kitchener laboured to 
bring up reinforcements from Cairo. 

The battle of Tosky was the crowning ordeal ot the 
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It is true the 20th Hussars, under Colonel 
Irwin, and a detachment of mounted infantry took a lead- 
ing part in the cavalry movements, and that battalions of 
the K. O. Scottish Borderers, the Welsh Regiment, and 
the Royal Irish formed an invaluable second line ; but the 
main fighting was done by the black regiments of the 
Egyptian army, led for the most part by the very officers 
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who are now at the front inthe Soudan. It was Kitchener 
who headed the Arab army with the mounted troops, com- 
pelled Wad en-Nujimy to abandon his design of slipping 
past, and made him stand and give battle. Hunter com- 
manded the Ist infantry brigade, with Lloyd, Kempster, 
Donne, MacDonald, Gordon, Martyr, etc.: and Rundle 
handled the artillery with conspicuous skill. How Hunter 
stormed the hill which formed the enemy's strong position 
will never be forgotten in the traditions of the young army 
of Egypt. ‘On gaining the top of the hill numbers of the 
enemy who were collected on the further side charged 
up again in the most gallant and determined way. 
Three successive attempts did they make to regain theic 
lost position, until the last man, with spear and banner, 
dashed up almost to the top of the hill, to fall riddled 
with bullets a few paces from the Egyptian line.’ Major 
Wingate, who tells the story, was himself on the field as 
Assistant Adjutant-General. Wad en-Nujiimy, the most 
heroic figure in Soudanese history, fell in the battle, and 
when all hope was gone his faithful bodyguard surrounded 
the camel which bore his body and refusing all quarter 
died fighting in its defence. Twelve hundred Arabs lay 
dead on the field and most of the chief emirs were killed, 
save a few like Osman Azrak and the Sheykh El-Obeyd, of 
whom we have lately heard again. Over 4000 prisoners 
were taken. The invasion of Egypt was crushed and the 
Egyptian army had justified its leaders’ confidence, as it 
has again fully justified it this summer. 


BANKERS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 


JEOPLE going out of town for the summer will find 
that the result of Mrs. Langtry’s action against the 
Union Bank for the value of her lost jewels is making a 
revolution in the relations between bankers and their 
customers, so far as the use of a bank as a gratuitous 
depository for valuables is concerned. That action has 
opened the eyes of bankers to their legal position, and 
they do not like it at all. The case was indeed not argued 
out, and the hopes of a cause célébre were disappointed 
together with the expectations formed in some quarters 
that an important new decision might be obtained as to 
the law affecting such matters, But though the legal 
issues were not contested, bankers generally are now quite 
well aware how untenable was the ground occupied by the 
Union Bank on this occasion. The case would not have been 
settled in Mrs. Langtry’s favour if in fact there had 
been any chance of the bank winning. As a matter 
of law, whatever the common sense might have been, the 
issue was extremely simple, though there was good reason 
for the non-legal mind not grasping it; and we have the 
best reasons for knowing that the banking community has 
decided to regard the very small element of doubt as 
practically worthless. The facts of the case will be re- 
membered. Mrs. Langtry had deposited her jewels in 
the custody of the Union Bank; and a thief, by forging 
her signature, induced the clerk in charge to hand over 
to him the box containing them. On the discovery of 
the fraud Mrs. Langtry claimed the value of the jewels, 
while the Bank pleaded that they were not responsible 
except for gross negligence, and that here their clerk had 
been quite naturally deceived. It was imagined by 


many that under the doctrine laid down in Giblin v. 
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McMullen (2 P. C. 317)—namely, that a banker is not 
bound to exercise more than ordinary care in the custody of 
the deposits entrusted to him—the Union Bank had a 
very fair answerto Mrs. Langtry’s claim ; but, though nothing 
came out at the trial, we are able to say that the Bank’s 
advisers before contesting their liability, and the banking 
community as a whole since then, were satisfied that the 
law affecting this and similar cases is totally different. 
Giblin v. McMullen would govern an accidental loss of 
property, by theft or fire, even by theft on the part of a 
servant of the bank, but it does not affect the misapplica- 
tion of a customer’s property in the ordinary course of 
business. In the Langtry case the clerk had not acciden- 
tally lost the jewels; he had deliberately given them to 
some one not their owner. True, he thought he was 
handing them to the owner, or to somebody authorised by 
the owner to receive them. But that makes no difference 
from the legal point of view. The act on the part of the 
Bank amounts to what is known to the law as ‘ conversion’ ; 
and misdelivery, even under a mistaken notion that the 
goods are being delivered to their rightful owner, is in the 
eyes of the law (as shown in such cases as Wyld v. Pickford, 
8 M. & W. 443, Devereux v. Barclay, 2 B. & Ald. 702, and 
Youl v. Harbottle, Peake, N. P. C. i. 68), a ‘ conversion * for 
which an action of ‘trover’ will lie. An honest belief 
that the claimant is the true owner of the goods will not 
save you. Ifthe act done is in fact injurious to the true 
owner you are responsible even if it is done by mistake. 
Your only safety is when the goods go astray by an 
accident not due to your own act. When the clerk of the 
Union Bank handed the jewels over the counter to the 
wrong person, even though he thought it was the right 
one, he was doing something within the scope of his 
business, and for his so doing the Bank is held responsible 
by the law. That is the view which bankers, very regret- 
fully, are now being compelled to take; and it is that 
upon which they are now acting in order to divest 
themselves of the one-sided obligation involved. 

Such a position on the part of the banker is undoubtedly 
a hard one. Heasks no fee for the use of his strong room. 
He is what the law knows as ‘a gratuitous bailee.’ One 
or two distinguished lawyers are inclined to question this 
view, but the weight of opinion is against them. They 
argue that the banker gets a ‘consideration’ in the shape 
of the use of the customer's money. But one may test 
that by asking whether he is bound by the contract 
implied in such a relation to house the goods, even when 
his strong room is already full, or whether in fact it is not 
pure benevolence on his part, which gives him the option 
of declining. The latter has been the view generally 
accepted hitherto. Nodoubt the banker hopes to establish 
fresh claims on his customer’s gratitude by obliging him in 
the matter, but few persons, we imagine, think that they 
have an absolute right, by virtue of their custom, to use 
their banker’s premises as a depository for their plate or 
jewellery. Banks are so used because the banks have been 
willing, not because there was any obligation. At any 
rate the practical aspect of the question decides the matter. 
It is exceedingly unlikely that customers will make any 
effective protest, or say that the continuance of their 
banking account must depend upon the willingness of the 
bank to take charge of such deposits and also to incur an 
unlimited responsibility for them; and that is what 
bankers intend to rely upon. In future they mean to 
protect themselves, and even now they are engaged in 
drawing up rules and regulations for the receipt of 
valuables, by which they will be relieved of any 
responsibility beyond ordinary care. If the public does 
not like this, then the public will be left to its remedy, 
which is a very simple one. People who do not care to 
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trust their bankers with their property for nothing, can 
go to the Safe Deposits and other piaces where a strong 
room may be hired, and pay for the safety they require. 
But the banks mean to take the extreme responsibility no 
longer. The exact form of self-protection to be adopted 
has not yet been decided, and it may vary with different 
banks. Some have already given notice that goods 
received for safe custody will only be handed back to the 
actual person depositing them. Others are engaged in 
settling a legal form of contract by which the depositor 
expressly contracts himself out of the extreme rights with 
which the law invests him. But in one way or another 
the customer will find that henceforth he will have 
conditions imposed upon him. Not that this is at all 
likely to be noticed. We are accustomed to putting up 
with what is demanded of us in such cases. We sign a 
form, because everybody signs it. Nor is another Langtry 
case likely to arise in a hurry. Still it is important that 
the public should know what is going on. If the result is 
to increase the favour shown to Safe Deposits, as apart 
from banks, we are not sure that the change would not 
be more businesslike. 


THE SCOT ABROAD 
gor the most notable of the many volumes called 
ve forth by the centenary of Burns's death may be 
fairly reckoned the polyglot version, Robert Burns in other 
Tongues, carefully and intelligently edited by Mr. William 
Jacks (Glasgow : MacLehose). 

It were easy to cavil at the ludicrous lapses from 
accuracy which some of these translations or paraphrases 
exhibit. The ceremonious dedication of one of the best- 
known pieces, ‘A Mis Mary in Himmel,’ by the generally 
excellent Swiss-German translator, Herr Corrodi, the 
frequent mistake as to ‘Comin’ through the rye,’ which is 
generally taken for a streamlet by foreign versifiers; the 
use of ‘appelle’ for ‘ca’’ (drive), of ‘porte’ for ‘ gate 
(road), ‘ Daar—dank het niemand’ for ‘there, thanks to 
naebody,’ and other curious instances of missing the point, 
are amusing to the native who really knows his text. But 
what will strike the reader on the whole about these 
translators, who use languages so remote as Czech, Russian, 
Italian, and Afrikander Dutch, is the high level they 
generally attain, and the intelligence and poetic feeling 
with which they have grasped the essential features of 
their subject. The German versions of the more important 
poems are, naturally, the most numerous and on the whole 
the most faithful. Messrs. Laun’s and Silbergleit’s ren- 
derings of ‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ leave little to be 
desired. The stanza beginning 

Then homeward all take off their several way 
runs thus in its German dress : 


Dann lenken Alle heimwarts ihre Schritte, 
Zur Ruhe geht der jungen Kinder Schaar, 
Doch auf zu Gott mit Wunsch und stiller Bitte 
Erhebt noch einmal sich das Elternpaar, 
Dass, der die kleinen Raben nahrt im Neste 
Und der die Lilien kleidet auf dem Feld, 
In seiner Weisheit wahlen még’ das Beste 
Fiir ihre Kinder in dem Lauf der Welt, 
Vor allem doch, dass ihr Gemiith er lenke, 
Und mit dem ew'gen Schatz der Gnade sie beschenke. 
So Mr. Laun. The versatile and idiomatic drama of ‘ The 
Jolly Beggars’ has only evoked one German version, in 
which Professor Ruete has exhibited much force and 
insight : 
Ich pfeife auf die Tugendwichte, 
Freiheit ist mein Feldgeschrei, 
Fiir Memmen schuf man die Gerichte, 
Kirchen fiir die Klerisei. 
This faithful rendering of ‘ courts’ was a new light to 
Mr. Jacks, as it will be to many readers. 
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Passing from the Germans proper we may note that 
the best version of ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’ is one 
in German-Swiss by Mr. Corrodi. This seems appro- 
priate, and it is also remarkable that this stirring lyric, which 
to some tastes is slightly marred by the dash of clap- 
trap in the third verse, is one of those which has been 
most widely translated. It was one who knew the depths 
and shallows of the human heart that said ‘a mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure ;’ and this slight alloy 
of democratic spite may have added to the popularity 
of what the editor, intending a compliment, calls a 
Scottish Marseillaise. That Burns goes well in the Scan- 
dinavian tongues will not surprise us. Mr. Caralis’s ‘To 
a Daisy’ and the Swedish 

Flyt sakta, o Afton, langs gronskande stig 
are exceedingly pretty. Dutch and Flemish are also 
kindred of the closest, and the Africander who speaks the 
literary Dutch of two hundred years ago may if he please 
find a bond of union with the Uitlander in ‘Saterday-Aant 
in ’n Boerewoning. Mr. Jacks’s enterprise has also 
obtained a version in Frisian of ‘John Anderson, my Jo,’ 
which has a quaint favour of relationship :— 
Sjoerd Friezema, ho ljeaf hie’k jo, 
Do't ik jy joech myn hert ; 
Do wie Jy hier sa swart as roet, 
Jy foarholle sa gléd ; 
Mar nou’t Jy troanje aldsk wirdt, Sjoerd, 
Jy hier sa wyt as snie ; 
Nou ljeavje ik Jo yette mear,’ 
Myn sjoerd, myn ried-en die. 

When we come to the less familiar tongues, we can 
imagine that Mr. Jacks was, as he fully acknowledges, 
indebted for his information to numerous friends; and 
having made some vicarious researches of a similar kind, 
we have every confidence in his assurance that the Czech 
translations of Mr. Jos. von Sladek and the Magyar of Mr. 
Joseph Lévay are as faithful as, from their respective 
prefaces, their appreciation of their subject may be inferred 
to be, and that of the Russian pieces the reproduction of 
‘John Anderson ’ is excellent. 

Since the publication of M. Angellier’s important work 
in 1893 no one can deny to our neighbours across the 
Channel a keen intellectual appreciation of our author. 
The wise critic who first drew the attention of the world 
to the long filiation of Scottish bards of whom Burns 
was the culmination, ‘le plus brillant, le plus savoureux, 
le dernier fruit sur le plus haut rameau du vieil arbre 
écossais’; and whose estimate of the tuneful realism, 
the practical and unromantic intelligence of the Scottish 
master is a model of appreciation, deserves all the re- 
cognition that can be accorded to his critical power. 

It was inconsistent with his plan to attempt metrical 
approximations, and faithful renderings line by line into 
literal prose were the readiest means of illustrating his 
meaning, but we fancy from his specimen of ‘Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green’ and from his 

Le soleil clot un jour sauvage 
Les curlers rentrent au village 
Et le li¢vre affamé s'engage 
Dans les vergers, 
Ou la neige marque, au passage, 
Ses bonds légers, 
in ‘ The Vision,’ a poem not included in this volume, that 
he might deai successfully with, at any rate, the old 
metre of William of Poitiers. As it is he has barely 
attempted it. 

Of Signor Ortensi’s Italian Burns, born, he tells us, 
“under the severe sky of Glasgow in the miserable hut of 
a poor farmer in the county of Ayr,’ it is enough to say 
that his versions of the graver poems are the best, and that 
he follows de Wailly’s French rendering, per fas et nefas. 
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‘ Le salubre parritch, la principale nourriture de l’Ecosse,’ 
is to him, also, something of a mystery. 

It is the strain of the heroic in Burns which naturally 
appeals to the Highlander. Of humour he has little. In 
war and love alone is there identity of feeling. ‘ Afton 
Water’ (Uisge Aftoin), by Dugald MacPhail, is a Gaelic 
jewel, Mr. Mackechnie’s ‘ Mairi am Parras’ is a cumha 
of rare passion, and Mr. Angus MaclIntyre’s ‘ Brosnachadh 
Bhruce’ (Scots wha hae !) if smoother in its accents, has 
all the fervour of the original. ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ 
maut ’ is naturally something of a failure. 

The anonymous (?) Irish version of ‘ Bruce’s Address’ is 
even better than the Scoto-Gaelic : 


Scoit a chath faoi Uallas treun 
Scoit a threor’ an Bhrisai déan, 
Failte romhaibh chum casgairt fein, 
No chum lannair’ bhuaidh 
has a fine ring, and 


Féach a dhubhchan aghaidh an chath 
(See the black face of battle) 


is a characteristic rendering of another well-known line. 
‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ goes well in Welsh in the 
hands of Mr. Robert Owen. As with the Highlander, so with 
the Welshman, love and pathos are more in his line than 
humour, a fact well illustrated by the excellent version of 
Highland Mary, by the late Rev. Daniel Evans, a Cardigan- 
shire clergyman, oddly called here Mr. Daniel Ddu, which 
is, as it were, to speak of Mr. Rob Roy or Mr. Roderick 
Dhu. It is a pity our editor had not the ‘ Arundines 
Cami’ before him when he selected his Latin versions. 
Sooth to say, all the verses here given are of a canine 
order that would shock a public-school boy. But we may 
take leave of Mr. Jacks with expressions of gratitude and 
respect for his patriotism, industry and generally temperate 
criticism, and cordially wish him to pursue a course he is 
more likely to adorn than Parliamentary politics. 


‘SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR’ 
IPE, shepherds, pipe, the summer’s ripe ; 
So wreathe your crooks with flowers ; 
The world’s in tune to Love and June, 
The days are rich in hours ; 
In rosy hours, in golden hours— 
Love’s crown and fortune fair, 
So gather gold for Love to hold, 
And flowers for Love to wear! 
Sing, maidens, sing! A dancing ring 
Of pleasures speed your way ; 
Too harsh and dry is fierce July, 
Too maiden-meek was May ; 
But Love and June their old sweet tune 
Are singing at your ear: 
So learn the song and troop along 
To meet your shepherds dear ! 


Oh Chloris fair, a rose to wear 
And gold to spend have I— 

When all are gay on this June day 
You would not bid me sigh ? 

You would not scorn a swain forlorn— 
Each shepherd far and near 

Hastes to his sweet, with flying feet, 
As I towards my dear. 


No maids there be in Arcady 
But have their shepherds true ; 

Must you alone despise the one 
Who only pipes for you? 

You have no ear my pipe to hear 
Though all for you it be ; 

And I no eyes for her who sighs 


And only sings for me ! E, Nessrr. 
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OUR MILITARY PROBLEM 


O many things have happened during the last few 
months, all tending to attract public attention to our 
fitness or otherwise for attack and defence, that it is little 
wonder that the literature of the subject has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Innumerable letters to the newspapers, 
pamphlets by the thousand, and many books of guodly pro- 
portions have been published on this question, and it would 
seem to follow that the ‘man in the street’ must needs 
know all about it by this time. This is by no means the 
case—the multiplicity of counsellors has not evolved 
wisdom for the excellent and patent reason that the 
majority of the counsellors themselves are ignorant of the 
very nature of the problem they are so ready to solve 
off-hand. 

It is well, therefore, that some military expert should 
come forward and in simple language explain to civilian 
readers the real facts of the case, the difficulties to be 
overcome before any change can be made in our naval and 
military organisation, and the necessity of changing it at 
all. It is well, too, that this military expert should content 
himself with modest and practical suggestions of reform, 
and not be the euthusiastic advocate of some particularly 
drastic, and possibly fantastic, scheme. For these reasons 
we welcome the appearance in book form of the articles 
contributed to the National Review by Captain Maxse of 
the Coldstream Guards. ‘Our Military Problem for 
civilian readers’ contains all the information necessary to 
understand our exact position as a military power, and a 
few suggestions of reform with which there is little excuse 
to quarrel. ‘No other State, ancient or modern, has been 
confronted with a problem of such complexity as ours, 
and yet notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in and 
natural to an Empire scattered in fragments over the 
surface of the globe, and held together only by a 
slender thread of sentiment, our statesmen since 
Waterloo have themselves taken only a spasmodic interest 
in the army, whilst they have nevertheless steadily refused 
to place in military hands any of those national resources 
and executive powers which army organisers on the Con- 
tinent dispose of without stint.’ This somewhat involved 
and ponderous sentence undoubtedly contains a great deal 
of truth, if indeed not the whole truth. But fortunately 
for the army even the ‘spasmodically interested ’ states- 
men can be goaded into action by public opinion, and may 
even be induced at least to consult their expert advisers. 
The state of public opinion at the present moment is 
undeniably healthy, and any well considered and matured 
scheme of army reform would be eagerly welcomed. It 
would also be forced upon the Government, even were the 
Ministers apathetic in the matter, which, as we all know, 
is by no means the case at present. The initial difficulty, 
the difficulty of getting Englishmen to take some sort of 
interest in their own army, has been surmounted, and we 
may fairly hope that this interest has been finally roused 
and is not a mere transient sensation. 

Our naval and military duties are frequently sum- 
marised under the term Imperial Defence, but, like many 
other succinct definitions, this phrase is more often used 
than understood. What, then, is Imperial Defence ? 
We have first of all to maintain our command of the sea, 
and this cannot be done, as some of the more foolish 
vainly imagine, by our Fleet alone. Strategic points and 
coaling-stations must be held, and held strongly, in order 
that our ships may move about with confidence and 
without the danger of being hampered, delayed, and 
even rendered useless through want of coal. Our army 
must therefore be large enough to guard these points— 
to occupy India, to form expeditionary forces upon occa- 
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sion, and to render a hostile landing on British shores as 
hazardous an undertaking for the enemy as possible. 

So much for the duties of the Army, and it must be 
admitted that they are sufficiently onerous. Whether 
our arrangements are adequate to enable our generals 
to carry them out is the real ‘ military problem.’ As Captain 
Maxse points out, we have, strictly speaking, no standing 
army at all! ‘Kven now it (the army) exists merely 
on sufferance, being made legal by means of the Army Act, 
whose preamble still runs thus; “ Whereas the raising and 
keeping of a standing army within the United Kingdom in 
time of peace, unless with the consent of Parliament, is 
against law.’’ And then it goes on to legalise a force 
of a certain strength for one year only.’ We have 
sufficient confidence in the innate good sense and _patriot- 
ism of the British people to feel assured that the 
danger of Parliament refusing to pass this Act is 
almost negligible, but as it exists, it is as well to point it 
out, and having pointed it out, to pass it by. But what we 
must perforce dwell upon is the actual strength of the 
army as laid down ‘with the consent of Parliament’ 
at the present moment. Captain Maxse’gives the following 
figures for 1895, and we have reason to believe them to 
be absolutely accurate : 

At Home: In the ranks, 108,939; in the reserve, 
87,839 ; total 196,778. 

Abroad: In India, 73,108; in the colonies, 27,957; 
total 101,125; that is, a grand total of 297,903. 

These figures are, of course, exclusive of our native army 
of India and we also have a reserve of 112,544 men of the 
infantry and artillery militia. If we take into consideration 
the enormous frontier we have to defend and the number 
of different countries we come into contact with at various 
points of the Empire it can hardly be said that this force 
is lavishly large. We must also recollect that a certain 
unknown proportion of this body is always non-effective, 
for no Government, up to the present at any rate, has 
ventured to put into motion the elaborate plans for 
mobilising the forces at disposal. 

Captain Maxse gives us an excellent account of our 
system of regimental depots and considers rightly 
enough that the efficiency of the depét regulates the 
efficiency of the affiliated battalions dependent upon it. 
In this connection he offers one of his all too few 
suggestions for improvement. Every one who has any 
practical knowledge of the inner workings of our army 
knows only too well that duty at the depot is regarded 
with dislike by officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
alike ; and it is obvious that this dislike must be overcome, 
for discontent is terribly apt to spread. One method of 
enhancing the prestige of depdt service, says Captain 
Maxse, would be ‘to make it an understood thing that 
good service in the regimental district will be officially 
recognised and rewarded’; and Captain Maxse is right. 
We must remember that the highest privilege of a soldier 
is to serve his country in the field, and it is precisely this 
privilege that the depot officer and man will be debarred 
from in time of war. To enlist and drill recruits and for- 
ward drafts to the service battalions is good and necessary 
work, but it is not war. 

Captain Maxse’s other suggestions are all sound, and 
have the merit of extreme modesty. He recommends a 
thorough development of the magnificent material which 
we have ready to our hands in the Colonial forces, and a 
greater interest in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers 
at home. He also advocates the immediate raising of 
eleven fresh battalions of the line, and we cannot but 
think that he arrives at this exact number by somewhat 
fantastic calculations. Theoretically, of course, there 
should always be one battalion of a regiment at home and 
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one abroad, and it is because this is not absolutely the case 
at present that we are to increase our forces ; but surely the 
efficacy of any system depends on its elasticity, and if we 
can stop a battalion on its road home from India for imme- 
diate use in the Cape without detriment to the service in 
general, it is rather a good feature than a blemish on our 
system. By all means let us have more men, but let us 
have them for the reason that we really want them, and 
not out of pedantic regard for a time-table. 

We have not left ourselves space to enter into any 
detailed literary criticism of Captain Maxse’s_ work. 
Suffice it to say that, without any pretensions to a high 
standard of style, Our Military Problem is a book which 
is readable throughout and full of instructive detail. 
To combine the learning of an expert and the necessary 
amount of lucidity for the general reader is no light task, 
but Captain Maxse may fairly be said to have accomplished 
it. His book is neither too ‘ popular ’ for the soldier, nor too 
military for the civilian, and this, surely, is high praise, 


THE PILGRIM CHILDREN 


TH\HERE is something not unfamiliar in the idea of 

Americans making pilgrimages, frivolous, adven- 
turous, or merely pious; for which Americans have to 
thank him whom they delight to honour as the greatest 
humourist of their country and century. But the conse- 
quence is that when we read of a the visit to our shores of 
certain American pilgrims who trace their ancestry, or at 
least their convictions, from the Mayflower which left this 
little island over two centuries ago with as high principled 
and stern visaged a freight as ever vessel put out to sea 
with, something incongruous strikes us and the irreverent 
cannot prevent a smile. A strong contrast can hardly 
escape the dullest intelligence ; and the difference between 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their descendants known, for the 
week or two they are with us, as the American pilgrims 
is so obvious as to be slightly humourous. The humour of 
the situation is only enhanced by the reception which 
has been accorded to them by those who in this 
country fondly believe that they are the descendants 
of those whom the Pilgrim Fathers left behind them, 
cither because the Mayflower was too small for their 
accommodation, or because they preferred not to trust 
their lives and fortunes to that gallant little vessel. The 
principal owners of the Nonconformist Conscience in this 
old and backward country have let their hearts go forth, 
as they themselves might express it, to the descendants of 
the Mayflower. But as the representatives of the older 
country, if not of the longer lineage, the English Puritans, 
as they fondly believe themselves to be, have not abased 
themselves before the New England Puritans, and are if 
anything slightly inclined to assume a_ patronising 
manner which, however, does not go down with the 
descendants of the Mayflower who, whatever else they 
may be, are undeniably American. The funny thing 
is that the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers who stayed 
at home are trying to impress upon the descendants of 
those who didn’t, that these faithful ones who clave to their 
country have had a devil of a hard time ever since, and 
that even now a battle is being fought on _ behalf 
of freedom of faith beside which all other battles 
must hide their diminished heads. It was thus that 
Dr. Guinness Rogers sought to give his American cousins 
an idea of what rattling fine fellows the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who stayed at home were. Of course the 
heroic doctor did not need to remind his hearers that in 
this terrible battle no blood was shed nor heads lost, 
neither were there any great sacrifices demanded by it of 
the material necessities or even comforts of life. In this 
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country, though we are backward in many other respects, 
we have at least got past such cruder methods of warfare 
as were in vogue when the Pilgrim Fathers thought it 
advisable to leave their country for their own good. 
But for all that the present struggle which the 
doughty doctor and his comrades are waging for liberty of 
faith is an uncommonly strenuous affair, and as ‘ acute as 
any known to history.’ Now, even Dr. Guinness Rogers 


must admit on calm reflection that there is something © 


ludicrous in such a brave assertion, and we question very 
much if the descendants of the Mayflower took him 
quite seriously. Modern pilgrims are not of the same 
spirit as those who used to travel with heavy feet to 
shrines which have since decayed, but are not on that 
account less holy. There is not the same unquestioning, 
unmurmuring spirit in the pilgrims of to-day ; and it is 
highly probable that Dr. Guinness Rogers completely gave 
himself away when he made his fatuous assertion about ‘a 
struggle for liberty of faith as acute as any known to history.’ 

The leader of the American Pilgrims is Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, who, to quote the Chronicle, ‘has the distinction 
of being not only the direct descendant of one of the 
Pilgrims but is editor of the oldest religious newspaper in 
the world.’ This double distinction eminently qualified 
Dr. Dunning to give a suitable reply to Dr. Guinness 
Rogers’s sham heroics. He did not quite rise to the 
occasion which had been given him at Clapham, but 
perhaps that was because his reply was not dated from 
that classic quarter. Dr. Dunning ignored the terrible 
battle which Dr. Guinness Rogers and his brethren are 
waging. But he congratulated his own countrymen on 
having solved for all time the Education Question. It 
seems to us that this was a very proper retort. Had Dr. 
Guinness Rogers really been engaged in a struggle for 
liberty of faith as acute as any known to history 
it is quite unlikely that the descendants of the May- 


flower would have chosen that particular moment to pay 


him a visit. The Pilgrim Fathers were quite as brave as 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, but they sailed away across the 
sea: and their Pilgrim children who have recrossed it on 
pleasure as much as anything else have no idea of being 
mixed up in a struggle as acute as that which launched 
the Mayflower. So Dr. Dunning told the old England 
Puritans that they were very much behind the times. In 
America not only was the education problem solved for all 
time, but there the Higher Criticism was accepted in its 
entirety. One cannot but feel a throb of pity for Dr. 
Guinness Rogers and his ‘struggle for liberty of faith as 
acute as any known to history.’ There can be nothing more 
galling to a gentleman who is trying to make a mountain out 
of a mole-hill than that his friends and acquaintances should 
persist in regarding his mountain exactly as if it were a mole- 
hill. It is all very well to laugh at it, but put yourself in 
his place. Frankly we should be very angry, indeed. 
Time changes everything, and very quickly. Doubtless 
if the first generation of the children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers had come back on a visit to the old country 
they would have found life quite liveable. They have 
come back too late. We are too old-fashioned for them 
now. People who have solved the education problem 
for all time can obviously give us points and beat us 
easily. But that is not a matter to be pressed too 
heavily. Where we can give the Pilgrims points is exactly 
at those pastimes where they profess an utter ignorance of 
the game. They have come over here to crow, and 
who are we that we should hinder them from flapping 
their wings? They have come back to look tenderly, 
we doubt not, but yet tolerantly at the old-fashioned 
country which they left to its fate over two centuries ago. 
Not as an old man comes back to the home of his child- 
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hood, yearning to be laid to rest there, but as a some- 
what sentimental youth might return to the house of his 
bondage to congratulate himself on his escape. And if any- 
thing were needed to make them congratulate themselves 
that here they have no continuing city, surely they found 
it in the memorable words of Dr. Guinness Rogers that the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers who stayed at home, 
are at present ‘engaged in a struggle for liberty of faith 
as acute as any known to history.’ So might a haggard 
host welcome an invited guest across his threshold by 
informing him that he had arrived at the very crisis of a 
domestic trouble. If, however, the host were not haggard, 
but jubilant and rosy, the guest might think himself 
reasonably excused for partaking of his hospitality for the 
period originally intended. And we sincerely hope that 
the American Pilgrims will not be frightened by Dr. 
Giuinness Rogers’s ominous words into curtailing their visit 
tous. We have improved in some respects since their 
fathers left us, and in some respects we have not improved ; 
but this we may say for ourselves without the least 
suspicion of self-praise that we are always open to criticism 
and there is no place where it is more eagerly welcomed 
than at the lordly mansion of the London County 
Council, 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
IX.—THE SURVIVORS OF BUDAPEST. 


Az Erzsébet Kiralynéhoz Szalloda, Gidollo, 
21st June, 1890. 

BEGAN this correspondence by fixing the Eastern 

boundary of Europe at the Leitha, but I find on closer 
acquaintance that the Hungarians are really more 
European than the Europeans themselves. It is the non- 
Hungarian majority in Hungary which is uncivilised, 
unpractical, charming, of the Orient. Let me give an 
incident in illustration. 

Money is always a difficulty in outlandish parts: if you 
take too much, you are robbed, if too little, stranded ; the 
machinery of circular notes is unknown, the Cheque Bank 
has no agents. My father was once robbed of £580 in an 
outlandish inn, so I go the opposite extreme and take a 
minimum, despatching banknotes in registered envelopes 
to myself at various centres. It is one of the most strident 
plaints against Turkey that her post-office is not to be 
trusted ; now, far be it from me to bring sweeping charges 
against non-Hungarian Hungary, but I chronicle the fact 
that a registered letter, sent off on May 26th, addressed 
to me at the Hotel Konig von Ungarn at Orsova, had not 
arrived on June 14th, and has not yet been traced. 

This upset my calculations and, before telegraphing for 
money, I asked the landlord of that inn if he would cash a 
cheque for £5. I expected he would refuse, but, being a 
child of Israel, he could not resist the opportunity of 
snatching a heavy commission. A few days later I started 
with a bag for Roumania, leaving seven trunks in his charge ; 
but at the last moment he came and confided to me that, 
as there were no banks at Orsova, he had not been able to 
change my cheque, and must ask me to leave some security 
fur it in his hands. I told him I imagined seven trunks 
were sufficient security, but he replied rudely that he did 
not know what they contained. I had no time to argue, 
so | left my watch and chain in his hands. After ten days 
I returned to take up my luggage, and was coolly informed 
that, as he had not yet heard the fate of my cheque, I 
must either leave my luggage to be sent on at my expense 
or refund the amount of the cheque. I replied that I 
should do neither. He could have refused to cash the 
cheque in the first instance, but now he had no claim upon 
me, and, as it had no doubt been paid by my bankers in 








London already, I was not going to pay him a second time. 
He answered that he should prevent my removing my 
luggage, and, when I said I should appeal to the police, 
he replied, ‘ By all means do,’ and turned on his heel. 

I found the man in charge at the police-station most 
sympathetic. He took me into a long dormitory with 
about twenty beds, on one of which I sat down to tell my 
story. He agreed that the landlord was quite in the wrong 
and he gave mea policeman tocome and tell him so, I had 
to tell the policeman the whole story all over again on the 
way to the inn. He had looked very martial as he buckled 
on his sword at the police-station, and he seemed so much 
impressed by what I told him on the way that I quite 
hoped he would take the landlord by his Piccadilly whiskers 
and ‘off with his head.’ But when we encountered the 
landlord, nursing a little girl and a big cigar on a seat 
outside his inn, my policeman’s courage all oozed out ot 
his finger-tips. When I saw the servile way in which he 
touched his hat to the landlord, | knew the game was up. 
The landlord jumped to his feet in a fury, and told me | 
was ‘ein Schwindler.’ My first impulse was to punch his 
head, but luckily I remembered that so far the law was on my 
side, and forbore. ‘ Your cheque isa bad one,’ he screamed. 
I smiled and asked what made him think that. ‘I don’t 
think,’ he answered, ‘I know. I took it to a bank and 
they would not give me anything for it until it had been 
sent to England. If it had been good, they would have 
cashed it at once.’ ‘That is nonsense,’ I replied, ‘ but | 
am not here to argue with a fool. This policeman has 
kindly come to tell you that you are to give up my 
luggage.’ ‘In God's name, take your luggage, pay your 
bill, and be off. Llask nothing better than to be rid of 
you.’ ‘Certainly. My bill since this morning amounts to 
about two florins. Here they are. Give me a receipt.’ 
‘No, the bill includes sixty florins for your cheque. Nota 
stick do you remove until you pay the full amount.’ ‘ Very 
well. Policeman, do your duty.’ 

But the policeman had unfortunately heard the word 
Rechnung and this completed the addling of his stupid pate 
so he said, ‘If you have not paid your bill I cannot 
interfere. I am very sorry.’ It was in vain that I 
pointed out the difference between a cheque and a hotel 
bill, in vain that I offered to pay the latter in his presence : 
he only repeated the word Rechnung in a sheepish way. 
At last I discovered the existence of a superior official and 
went back to the police-station to lay the matter before 
the Herr Oberwachtmeister, an austere personage with 
gold stars on the collar of his uniform. He understood 
the whole thing at once, but told me he was sorry he 
could not help me, as there was money in dispute, and 
that my only course was to wait till next morning and 
appear before the judge at eight o'clock. But I was 
disinclined to remain in a house where I had experienced 
so much discourtesy and I preferred to pay the man’s 
demand and be off. Whether I shall ever get back my 
balance remains to be seen. If the incident had not been 
so disagreeable it would have amused me as evidence of 
the extent to which civilisation has penetrated at Orsova. 

As a contrast I intend to devote the rest of this letter 
to a study of the environs of Budapest where we find a 
civilisation which a feuilletonist in the Neues Pester Journal 
rather aptly described as that of the ‘the half-West.’ 
Goddllé is undoubtedly the most attractive place near Pesth 
and has been wisely chosen as a royal residence. You have 
all the conveniences of town combined with all the charms 
of the country—a veritable rus in urbe, a Hungarian 
Richmond or Saint Germains, barring river and terrace. 


- The inn is almost comfortable, the shops supply anything you 


need in a hurry, and there are abundant shady walks and 
avenues, My nearest approach to a grievance against Hun- 
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gary is the deaith of shade and hills, without which even 
great heat and hard exercise lose half their zest. At Gidollé 
you lack neither, indeed I had almost said you lack nothing. 
If you are in the mood for a scramble, you find shady 
climbs over wooded downs, and if you prefer to saunter 
there are broad, well-kept roads in every direction, flanked 
by double rows of soothing limes. Here you may detect 
an elegance of raiment and an occasional lawn-tennis 
racket, hinting that the propinquity of royalty has con- 
ferred a cachet denied to the other suburbs of Pest. 
The general drawback to the casual wayfarer in Hungary 
lies in the distance of the towns from the railway stations. 
Indeed I had some difficulty in finding Gédollé at all. | 
was allured by a sign-board to a supposititious Gédollé, a 
long broad street with white villas and leafy verandahs. 
It ended as abruptly as it had begun, and I was mystified 
to see nor inn, nor church, nor shops. However, this 
proved a mere camp-following of the railway station, and 
fifteen minutes under the lime trees brought me to the 
real Gédollé. On the way I seemed to have reached an 
Arcadian colony, for there by the roadside were a number 
of small boys in purissimis naturalibus. The pretext for 
this airiness of costume was that they were engaged in 
watching another small boy fish in a muddy pond. 

Ksztergom suffers more from the remoteness of the 
railway, but it well repays the three-mile tramp along a 
shadeless, dusty road. It ison the Danube in the direction 
of Vienna, and is now approached by an unsightly bridge, 
opened last September. The aspect of the town is sur- 
prising, to say the least. Behold tattered fortifications, 
and brown rocks coming down sheer to the water's edge, 
as at old Monaco. On this vanguard hill, towering over 
the town, flaunts a huge basilica, utterly out of proportion 
to all its surroundings. Like many churches in_ this 
neighbourhood, it is built after the model of Saint Peter's 
at Rome. It was completed in 1856, and still has a new 
look about it, but the huge pillars and the loftiness of the 
building, emphasised by the exiguity of the space, make 
an imposing effect. Esztergom is the seat of the Primate 
of Hungary, and has accordingly all the drowsy, ecclesi- 
astical respectability of the Cathedral town. You meet 
couple after couple of young curates in blue stoles with 
black waistbands, and occasionally a dignitary in purple, if 
not in fine linen. There are seminaries galore, and, just as 
Pest boasts that its every other house is a tavern, so might 
sztergom plume itself upon its churches. I attended no 
less than three services between four and six one afternoon, 
chiefly to seek refuge from the heat. In each case the 
churches were fairly crowded. And they have some pre- 
tension to adornment, which is by no means the usual case 
in Hungary. ‘There is an atmosphere of restfulness about 
Msztergom, and the views are magnificent. 

Here for the first time between Vienna and Pest—in- 
deed, for the only time between Vienna and Belgrade— 
the scenery is worth boasting about. Until Visegrad it 
may compare with that of the Khine (which is not very 
high praise), or even with that of the Elbe. 
regular Rhine castle, perched upon a wooded hill, and 
atords capital opportunities for picnics. 
restoring the castle, and true German instinct (I will not 
call it taste) has set up the usual unsightly tin arbours at 
conspicuous corners, that the view may find diligent obser- 
vation. But even this does not destroy the pleasure of the 
woods, with their inexhaustible profusion of butterflies and 
fragrance of wild flowers. No wonder that quite a colony 
of burghers’ villas has sprung up all along the river for 
residence during the hot weather. At Nagy-Maros oppo- 
site are abundant vineyards, and the landlord of the inn 
there told me it paid him to send his grapes as far as 
Berlin, the freight being only 6 kreutzers a kilo. There 
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is even a champagne factory, and a man is sent to meet 
every train with a basket of silver-necked bottles, which 
nobody buys. Both Visegrid and Nagy-Maros are German 
colonies, and the people there boast that they have little 
to do with the hated Hungarians; what little trade they 
have is done with Austria and Germany. 

I often wonder that people who go abroad for economy, 
do not think of Hungary. It is not so inaccessible as they 
imagine, and it is certainly pleasanter than among the 
greedy Swiss, or boorish Germans. You may find cleanli- 
ness and tolerable cooking in the humblest inns, and, what 
is still more to the point, you are made welcome almost 
with effusion. And the cheapness, not merely of neces- 
saries, but of the minor luxuries even, passes belief. An 
immense bedroom, the best in the house, costs me 10d. a 
day, and a square meal of soup, meat, vegetables, and 
sweet, with three-tenths of a litre of passable white wine 
and good black coffee to follow, well under a florin (Is. 8d.). 
I have never eaten better meat (apart from the cooking 
thereof), or better bread anywhere. An abundant helping 
of excellent fresh strawberry ice costs 3d. at the pastry- 
cook’s, a liqueur 3d. or 4d. at an inn, much less by the 
bottle. Capital cigarettes are 2s. 6d. a hundred. A litre 
of luscious black cherries or mulberries varies from 2d. to 
24d. You may travel right across Hungary for about 16s. 
first class, thanks to the Zone system. Pest itself is not 
cheap, but Pest is the least attractive town in Hungary, 
No doubt the rest of the country would soon become dear 
as well as disagreeable if tourists came in swarms, but that 
is more than unlikely for a long time to come. 

Harotp GaveriGan. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


TYNHE production at the Lyceum of The School for 

Scandal was an event of such interest that it might 
have been the part of a wise man to foresee a certain 
amount of disappointment. And it would be idle to deny 
that there is disappointment, tempered though it is by 
expectation in some cases more than realised. In writing 
of Magda I said that the weight of the play rested to all 
intents and purposes on Mrs. Patrick Campbell and on 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, and that it was most gallantly 
sustained. With exceptions, the greatest of course Mr. 
Farren’s Sir Peter, the same thing must be repeated of 
The School for Scandal, And first of Mrs. Campbell. Her 
Lady Teazle begins almost too well. The actress seems to 
intend what has seemed to many the true reading of the 
part—that of a country-bred girl so apt at learning that 
she almost outdoes her teachers in artificiality—and to me 
she seemed to indicate with this a certain subtle contempt 
for her lessons. And seeing this, rightly or wrongly, 
in Mrs. Campbell’s attack of the part, one hoped 
for an almost ideal Lady Teazle. At many moments 
the hope was fulfilled. The part in the scandal 
scene was carried with just that touch of learnt malice 
grafted on a natural desire to bring natural wit into its 
best play which the situation seems to demand. The 
wheedling of Sir Peter, with its one indication of true 
feeling (given with rare skill in one look and gesture), 
could be bettered only by further and wider experience. 
The scene with Joseph was played not only with a techni- 
cal skill which was sometimes wanting in important passages 
of Magda but also with the truest insight. The half- 
yielding and half-repelling was a most marked and 
most artistic blending of the mixed emotion due to the 
grafting of fashionable ambition on instinctive dislike of 
such ‘unqualifiable’ proceedings as Joseph’s incursions 
into logic. Thus, one could not imagine the speeches 
interpreting Joseph’s hinted and dishonourable counsels 
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to be better given. It would be hardly too much to 
call the facial expression, the intonation, an1 the ges- 
ture through these passages an absolutely triumphant 
exposition of Lady Teazle’s whole character, with all 
its lightness, all its sincerity, and all its lightly-acquired in- 
sincerity. Here, indeed, Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Forbes 


Robertson vied with each other in approach to per- 


fection. It was almost the last word as to the conflict 
between, on Joseph’s part, an insensate passion con- 
trolled by the manners of the time, on Lady Teazle’s 
an inclination to devilry controlled by surprise at the 
situation into which she has fallen from thoughtlessness, 
at Joseph’s profoundest hypocrisy, and, above all, at her own 
folly in hovering over an abyss the depth of which, when 
she sees it, fills her with a terror that finds expression in 
the polished and yet sincere rebukes which Joseph mis- 
understands. This scene, in fine, could hardly be better 
played. The passion or caprice of the moment is shown 
by both players with a full sense of emotion and of the 
barriers which intervene. One feels that Joseph is a very 
plausible and fascinating scoundrel, and that Lady Teazle, 
influenced more by whimsical folly than by any true 
attraction, suddenly perceives her danger and uses against 
it the weapons both of impulse and of art. And so far this, 
as I venture to think, is the true Lady Teazle. The 
crucial moment, however, is to come ; and it is a moment 
very trying to an actress who has not yet acquired that 
complete technique, the possession of which shows exactly 
how much should be kept in reserve after a scene inter- 
preted with unusual perception and execution. This 
moment is, of course, the throwing down of the screen, 
with the following words. And here Mrs. Campbell dis- 
appointed the expectations she had aroused. She became 
monotonous and mouthing, and but for Mr. Farren, who 
(helped by Mr. Forbes Robertson) practically acted the 
whole scene, the great situation would have gone for 
nothing. It was a disappointment the more irritating 
because of the fine, and more than fine, points which had 
been touched upon. As for the last scene, Mrs. Campbell 
walked through it with a lap-dog in her arms. And this 
is not the way to sustain a reputation for acting of a very 
high class. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt plays such pranks at 
times, but she never ventured upon them until she had 
convinced critics, professed and unprofessed, that she was 
a great actress. Nor is her occasional venturing on them 
at all to her credit. 

For Mr. Forbes Robertson, his performance of Joseph 
surface is whole, smooth, and complete. Such a phrase is 
sometimes employed to indicate that while no fault is to 
be found there is no salient merit to be noted. To give 
such an impression is the very opposite of my intention. 
I have never seen a Joseph surface so completely in 
consonance with what I take to be Sheridan’s meaning, 
and so unostentatiously perfect in execution, as Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. The ease and the courtliness with 
which he assumes and drops his mask at will is a feat 
worthy of the best traditions of his art, and moreover a 
feat which makes one wish to see him enact a villain 
greater than Joseph. He never loses the courtly manner, 
he never fails in the presentation of conflicting emotions, 
he is self-contained and self-reliant to the last, and he 
gives more than a hint of what a man of breeding and 
education batted in a rascally plot may feel. It is not 
the old trick of reserved force, it is complex passion taking 
on the colour of an artificial time, His ‘ sentiments’ have 
just the right ring which makes the spectator and listener 
understand why they deceived Sir Peter almost to the 
last, and he is throughout consistent and real with the 
touch of idealism that the stage demands. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s acting in the great scene already referred to 
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with Lady Teazle has been compared with the late Mr. 
Clayton’s rendering of the same scene. It would be as 
much to the purpose to compare Leroux’s Tartufe with 
Bressant’s. From Mr. Clayton’s point of view the scene 
could not have been better acted, but Mr. Clayton, admir- 
able actor as he was, sacrificed the part to that one scene. 
In other words he boldly took Leroux’s, and other actors’, 
reading of Tartufe, and thrust it into Joseph Surface. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson takes, rightly as I think, a finer course. 
Could one but praise Mr. Fred Terry’s Charles 
as highly as Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Joseph! It is im- 
possible. A clumsy and commonplace Charles ought to be 
an impossibility, and it should be possible, even with the 
remembrance of Mr. Coghlan’s Charles, the ideal Charles, to 
play the part well. Mr. Bourchier has performed that feat 
without imitating Mr. Coghlan. Mr. Terry has played it like 
a dull bumpkin, and the inane and frequent laugh, which too 
many young actors take as a symbol of gaiety, does not mend 
matters. The same laugh, for instance, infects Careless, 
who, in Mr. Terry’s defective enunciation, becomes Callous. 
Mr. Fred Thorne plays Moses quietly and excellently. 
Mr. Norman Forbes’s Trip is the performance of an actor 
and a very good actor. Mr. Arthur Wood’s Crabtree is 
what it has ever been, a fine instance of ‘the old school.’ 
From Mr. Cyril Maude’s Sir Benjamin one hoped much 
because of Mr, Maude’s most undoubted talent. The part 
is, in his hands, a complete miss. It is a mass of stupid 
affectation, The constant giggle and the constant use of 
the fan would go far to spoil a better conceived perform- 
ance. Mr. Jack Robertson’s song (as Sir Harry Bumper) 
is another disappointment. It is always dangerous to 
sing an unaccompanied song from the point of view of in- 
tonation, but it is most certainly unnecessary to take a 
drinking-song in the time of a funeral march. And, indeed, 
wearing a white wig and a black moustache, and acting 
badly, do not make excuse for singing out of tune and 
taking unwise liberties with the music. It remains to say 
a few concluding words of Miss Leclereq’s Mrs, Candour, a 
part which of course Miss Leclercq spoke most carefully, 
and of Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter. And of this what can one 
say but that Mr. Farren is the Sir Peter? There may be a 
tendency to press the pathos, but then the pathos is so 
beautifully and so distinctly given. And one might here 
and there quarrel with an emphasis or a pause, but the 
quarrel is not one to adventure, for the fact remains that, 
as in his father’s case, Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter holds the 
stage with absolute supremacy. W. H. P. 


THE OPERA 


HE rentrée of Mme. Melba on Saturday was un- 
doubtedly a great event of the season for Mme. 
Melba may be called the foremost singer of the day, 
except perhaps Mme. Patti. That Mme. Melba should have 
selected Donizetti's Lucia for her first performance is not 
surprising since she is essentially a vocalist of the old Italian 
school. Now this old-fashioned opera contains several arias 
admirably calculated to display her florid style, and 
although she lacks distinction in her phrasing, never- 
theless the fluency of her vocalisation and the sweetness 
of her notes enchant and rouse her audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm rarely exhibited in these degenerate days. 
The most curious feature of the latest performance of 
Lucia was the manner in which it was sacrificed to the 
prima donna. Never, not even in the smallest of Italian 
provincial theatres, have we heard or witnessed such 
an exhibition of utter indifference on the part of the minor 
singers, of the orchestra, and of the chorus, to the respect 
which is due to the public. Vainly did Signor Cremonini 
and Signor Ancona endeavour to rise to the level of 
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the occasion, and to act and sing with earnestness. 
Given these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
unger generation of critics cried down Donizetti’s famous 
opera. Written in 1837 for the San Carlo at Naples, Lucia 
di Lammermoor is a really fine example of the transition 
style of Italian composition and contains at least one 
superb page—the sextet which brings the second Act to 
a magnificent climax at once dramatic and appropriate. 
This fine scene, like the last Act of the Favorita foreshadowed 
much of the work which has since made the name 
of Verdi famous. It influenced him in the septet 
in Rigoletto, and indicated the necessity of reforming 
Italian opera, which had sadly degenerated since the 
days of Paisiello, Porpora, and Cherubini. Scudo, who 
certainly knew what he was writing about, declares in 
his Littérature Musicale that the sextet in Lucia marks a 
distinct departure in musical history, and moreover 
praised, as it deserved to be, the impassioned aria 
finale, ‘O bell ’alma innamorata,’ which established the 
reputation of Duprez, for whom it was introduced on the 
occasion of the first performance of Jucia in Paris in 1846, 
Signor Cremonini sang it very well indeed, but to almost 
empty benches; for, with that lack of consideration 
which sometimes marks an English audience, the majority 
rose and left the stalls as soon as Mme. Melba had 
finished the mad scene, which, needless to say, she sang 
marvellously well. Mme. Melba sang it so remarkably well 
because she has a fine voice, trained in the purest Italian 
style, without which no great singing is possible. 

Certain musical critics on the following morning, 
whilst praising Mme. Melba to the skies and writing 
down Lucia—the medium whereby she able 
to exhibit her wonderful skill as a vocalist—took great 
care to point out that the very vocalisation which had 
roused so much enthusiasm the night before was ‘useless,’ 
and even ‘unvocal.’ They advocated the ‘ German school 
of singing,’ which by the way does not exist, and in the 
same breath deplored the lack of adequate interpreters 
of Wagnerian opera. One such writer went so far as 
to add to the name of Wagner those of Mozart and 
Beethoven and regretted tearfully that there was no one 
now who could sing the works of those great masters. 
The reason is a very simple one. Wagner’s music must 
be sung by singers who know their art and who have 
been trained precisely in the old Italian method of which 
Mme. Melba undoubtedly possesses all the traditions. 
The two greatest Wagnerian singers, Mlle. Tietjens and 
rau Materna, were pupils of the Vienna Conservatoire 
and sang precisely in the same style as Melba. There has 
never been an Ortrud to compare with that of 
Mile. Tietjens either in magnificence of vocal declama- 
tion or in the breadth of its plastic art, and there 
has never been a finer Brunnhilde than that of 
Mme. Materna, who originally sang the part, and yet 
both these singers sang Lucia as well as if not better 
than Mme. Melba. Mlle. Tietjens sang Lucia in the same 
season which witnessed her first appearance as Ortrud to 
the incomparable Elsa of Christine Nilsson. No one 
can sing either Fidelio or any one part of Mozart 
who has not been trained in the ‘ancient method of 
Italian singing.’ In several of Mozart’s operas—notably in 
ll Flauto Magico and Il Seraglio—occur airs, Gli angut 
l'inferno for instance, which are quite as elaborate as and 
Cven more difficult than the ‘mad scene’ 
Still greater difficulties await the singer who wishes to sing 
the soprano or tenor arias in Mozart’s La ,finta semplice, or 
in Bastien et Bastienne, a delicate and delightful little opera 
which he wrote for the well-known Mesmer in whose 
house it was first performed in 1793, No one can sing 
Mozart but a vocalist trained according to the old Italian 
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method, and it is the same with Beethoven. The singers 
who have given life to Fidelio have been Italian vocalists— 
they may have been of different nationalities. Storace, 
who ‘created’ the part of Leonora at Vienna in 1806; 
Schroeder-Devrient, who revived it in Paris in 1846; Sophie 
Cruvelli, Viardot Garcia, and Tietjens, were all of them 
pupils in the school of Tosi, Porpora, Clementi, Donzelli, 
Romani, Lamperti, Beati, Puzzi, and Marchesi, men and 
women who have taught—one or two of them still do— 
in the old and only school of vocalisation, the rules 
of which are simple enough and are based upon the laws 
of Nature. Anybody who will take the trouble to 
read Tosi’s L’arte del bel Canto, printed at Bologna in 1723, 
will find at page 26 the following remarks, ‘1f we have no 
very great singers in Italy at present, none to compare 
with the illustrious vocalists of the last generation, the 
reason is not far to seek. Parents and pupils alike— 
especially the females—are to blame. In their eagerness 
to make money they neglect the fact that no one ever 
sings well excepting under peculiar conditions. In the 
first place the voice must be naturally a good one and 
the pupil intelligent and of artistic temperament, but 
there is one condition which is imperative: no one can 
master so difficult an art as that of singing under at least 
six years’ hard study with the assistance of a competent 
maestro, Nowadays (Bologna 1723) parents get furious if 
their child does not become a fortune maker after a single 
year’s study. Some dozen lessons they think is all that is 
needed to perfect an artist. Hence we have no great singers.’ 
If Tosi were addressing himself in 1896 to the pupils 
of our various Metropolitan schools of music, he could not 
write otherwise than he did nearly two hundred years ago. 
The fact is, in the struggle for life, through an over-eager- 
ness to make fame and fortune prematurely, art is perishing 
amongst us in all its branches—in that of painting as well 
as in that of singing. It is impossible to become a great 
painter without a long apprenticeship, and it is equally im- 
possible to become a great vocalist without very hard and 
prolonged study, and neither Mozart nor Wagner can be 
adequately represented except by thorough artists, and not, 
as is only too often the case at present, by over adver- 
tised charlatans who rush in where their predecessors, 
who were conscientious scholars, feared to tread. 

The performance of Die Walkire last week is memo- 
rable as being perhaps the worst on record. It served, 
however, to introduce a new and very agreeable prima 
donna, Mlle. Lola Beeth, who sings the music of Sigelinde 
very sweetly, but who never once addressed herself to 
Sigfried, but invariably to the stalls and boxes, She 
created, however, a charming impression as Elizabeth in 
Aida, too, one of the very finest operas of 
the modern school, was given, with Mme. Adini as the 
protagoniste and Signor Alvarez as Radamés, Mme. Adini 
sang with a persistent tremolo, but Signor Alvarez to ad- 
miration ; as also did M. Plancon. Aida with an inade- 
quate prima donna is very uphill work for singers and 
audience alike; and so is Die Walkire in French, with 
a ludicrous mise en scene, including a cavalry demonstration 
by the Walkiire on very funny cardboard horses. R. D. 


T'annhaiiser. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


N R. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS, who has brought out a 
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to be better given. It would be hardly too much to 
call the facial expression, the intonation, an1 the ges- 
ture through these passages an absolutely triumphant 
exposition of Lady Teazle’s whole character, with all 
its lightness, all its sincerity, and all its lightly-acquired in- 
sincerity. Here, indeed, Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson vied with each other in approach to _per- 
fection. It was almost the last word as to the conflict 
between, on Joseph’s part, an insensate passion con- 
trolled by the manners of the time, on Lady Teazle’s 
an inclination to devilry controlled by surprise at the 
situation into which she has fallen from thoughtlessness, 
at Joseph’s profoundest hypocrisy, and, above all, at her own 
folly in hovering over an abyss the depth of which, when 
she sees it, fills her with a terror that finds expression in 
the polished and yet sincere rebukes which Joseph mis- 
understands. This scene, in fine, could hardly be better 
played. The passion or caprice of the moment is shown 
by both players with a full sense of emotion and of the 
barriers which intervene. One feels that Joseph is a very 
plausible and fascinating scoundrel, and that Lady Teazle, 
influenced more by whimsical folly than by any true 
attraction, suddenly perceives her danger and uses against 
it the weapons both of impulse and of art. And so far this, 
as I venture to think, is the true Lady Teazle. The 
crucial moment, however, is to come ; and it is a moment 
very trying to an actress who has not yet acquired that 
complete technique, the possession of which shows exactly 
how much should be kept in reserve after a scene inter- 
preted with unusual perception and execution. This 
moment is, of course, the throwing down of the screen, 
with the following words. And here Mrs. Campbell dis- 
appointed the expectations she had aroused. She became 
monotonous and mouthing, and but for Mr. Farren, who 
(helped by Mr. Forbes Robertson) practically acted the 
whole scene, the great situation would have gone for 
nothing. It was a disappointment the more irritating 
because of the fine, and more than fine, points which had 
been touched upon. As for the last scene, Mrs. Campbell 
walked through it with a lap-dog in her arms. And this 
is not the way to sustain a reputation for acting of a very 
high class. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt plays such pranks at 
times, but she never ventured upon them until she had 
convinced critics, professed and unprofessed, that she was 
a great actress. Nor is her occasional venturing on them 
at all to her credit. 

For Mr. Forbes Robertson, his performance of Joseph 
surface is whole, smooth, and complete. Such a phrase is 
sometimes employed to indicate that while no fault is to 
be found there is no salient merit to be noted. To give 
such an impression is the very opposite of my intention. 
I have never seen a Joseph surface so completely in 
consonance with what I take to be Sheridan’s meaning, 
and so unostentatiously perfect in execution, as Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. The ease and the courtliness with 
which he assumes and drops his mask at will is a feat 
worthy of the best traditions of his art, and moreover a 
feat which makes one wish to see him enact a villain 
greater than Joseph. He never loses the courtly manner, 
he never fails in the presentation of conflicting emotions, 
he is self-contained and self-reliant to the last, and he 
gives more than a hint of what a man of breeding and 
education batted in a rascally plot may feel. It is not 
the old trick of reserved force, it is complex passion taking 
on the colour of an artificial time, His ‘ sentiments’ have 
just the right ring which makes the spectator and listener 
understand why they deceived Sir Peter almost to the 
last, and he is throughout consistent and real with the 
touch of idealism that the stage demands. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s acting in the great scene already referred to 
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with Lady Teazle has been compared with the late Mr. 
Clayton’s rendering of the same scene. It would be as 
much to the purpose to compare Leroux’s Tartufe with 
Bressant’s. From Mr. Clayton’s point of view the scene 
could not have been better acted, but Mr. Clayton, admir- 
able actor as he was, sacrificed the part to that one scene. 
In other words he boldly took Leroux’s, and other actors’, 
reading of Tartufe, and thrust it into Joseph Surface. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson takes, rightly as I think, a finer course. 
Could one but praise Mr. Fred Terry’s Charles 
as highly as Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Joseph! It is im- 
possible. A clumsy and commonplace Charles ought to be 
an impossibility, and it should be possible, even with the 
remembrance of Mr. Coghlan’s Charles, the ideal Charles, to 
play the part well. Mr. Bourchier has performed that feat 
without imitating Mr. Coghlan. Mr. Terry has played it like 
a dull bumpkin, and the inane and frequent laugh, which too 
many young actors take as a symbol of gaiety, does not mend 
matters. The same laugh, for instance, infects Careless, 
who, in Mr. Terry’s defective enunciation, becomes Callous. 
Mr. Fred Thorne plays Moses quietly and excellently. 
Mr. Norman Forbes’s Trip is the performance of an actor 
and a very good actor. Mr. Arthur Wood’s Crabtree is 
what it has ever been, a fine instance of ‘the old school.’ 
From Mr. Cyril Maude’s Sir Benjamin one hoped much 
because of Mr. Maude’s most undoubted talent. The part 
is, in his hands, a complete miss. It is a mass of stupid 
affectation, The constant giggle and the constant use of 
the fan would go far to spoil a better conceived perform- 
ance. Mr. Jack Robertson’s song (as Sir Harry Bumper) 
is another disappointment. It is always dangerous to 
sing an unaccompanied song from the point of view of in- 
tonation, but it is most certainly unnecessary to take a 
drinking-song in the time of afuneral march. And, indeed, 
wearing a white wig and a black moustache, and acting 
badly, do not make excuse for singing out of tune and 
taking unwise liberties with the music. It remains to say 
a few concluding words of Miss Leclereq’s Mrs, Candour, a 
part which of course Miss Leclercq spoke most carefully, 
and of Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter. And of this what can one 
say but that Mr. Farren is the Sir Peter? There may be a 
tendency to press the pathos, but then the pathos is so 
beautifully and so distinctly given. And one might here 
and there quarrel with an emphasis or a pause, but the 
quarrel is not one to adventure, for the fact remains that, 
as in his father’s case, Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter holds the 
Ww. ee 


stage with absolute supremacy. 


THE OPERA 


HI rentrée of Mme. Melba on Saturday was un- 
doubtedly a great event of the season for Mme. 
Melba may be called the foremost singer of the day, 
except perhaps Mme. Patti. That Mme. Melba should have 
selected Donizetti's Lucia for her first performance is not 
surprising since she is essentially a vocalist of the old Italian 
school. Now this old-fashioned opera contains several arias 
admirably calculated to display her florid style, and 
although she lacks distinction in her phrasing, never- 
theless the fluency of her vocalisation and the sweetness 
of her notes enchant and rouse her audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm rarely exhibited in these degenerate days. 
The most curious feature of the latest performance of 
Lucia was the manner in which it was sacrificed to the 
prima donna. Never, not even in the smallest of Italian 
provincial theatres, have we heard or witnessed such 
an exhibition of utter indifference on the part of the minor 
singers, of the orchestra, and of the chorus, to the respect 
which is due to the public. Vainly did Signor Cremonini 
and Signor Ancona endeavour to rise to the level of 
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the occasion, and to act and sing with earnestness. 
Given these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
younger generation of critics cried down Donizetti’s famous 
opera. Written in 1837 for the San Carlo at Naples, Lucia 
di Lammermoor is a really fine example of the transition 
style of Italian composition and contains at least one 
superb page—the sextet which brings the second Act to 
a magnificent climax at once dramatic and appropriate. 
This fine scene, like the last Act of the Favorita foreshadowed 
much of the work which has since made the name 
of Verdi famous. It influenced him in the septet 
in Rigoletto, and indicated the necessity of reforming 
Italian opera, which had sadly degenerated since the 
days of Paisiello, Porpora, and Cherubini. Scudo, who 
certainly knew what he was writing about, declares in 
his Littérature Musicale that the sextet in Lucia marks a 
distinct departure in musical history, and moreover 
praised, as it deserved to be, the impassioned aria 
finale, ‘O bell ’alma innamorata,’ which established the 
reputation of Duprez, for whom it was introduced on the 
occasion of the first performance of Lucia in Paris in 1846, 
Signor Cremonini sang it very well indeed, but to almost 
empty benches; for, with that lack of consideration 
which sometimes marks an English audience, the majority 
rose and left the stalls as soon as Mme. Melba had 
finished the mad scene, which, needless to say, she sang 
marvellously well. Mme. Melba sang it so remarkably well 
because she has a fine voice, trained in the purest Italian 
style, without which no great singing is possible. 

Certain musical critics on the following morning, 
whilst praising Mme. Melba to the skies and writing 
down Lucta—the medium whereby she was able 
to exhibit her wonderful skill as a vocalist—took great 
care to point out that the very vocalisation which had 
roused so much enthusiasm the night before was ‘useless,’ 
and even ‘unvocal,’ They advocated the ‘German school 
of singing,’ which by the way does not exist, and in the 
same breath deplored the lack of adequate interpreters 
of Wagnerian opera. One such writer went so far as 
to add to the name of Wagner those of Mozart and 
Beethoven and regretted tearfully that there was no one 
now who could sing the works of those great masters. 
The reason is a very simple one. Wagner’s music must 
be sung by singers who know their art and who have 
been trained precisely in the old Italian method of which 
Mme. Melba undoubtedly possesses all the traditions. 
The two greatest Wagnerian singers, Mlle. Tietjens and 
Frau Materna, were pupils of the Vienna Conservatoire 
and sang precisely in the same style as Melba. There has 
never been an Ortrud to compare with that of 
Mile. Tietjens either in magnificence of vocal declama- 
tion or in the breadth of its plastic art, and there 
has never been a finer Brunnhilde than that of 
Mme. Materna, who originally sang the part, and yet 
both these singers sang Lucia as well as if not better 
than Mme. Melba. Mlle. Tietjens sang Lucia in the same 
season which witnessed her first appearance as Ortrud to 
the incomparable Elsa of Christine Nilsson. No one 
can sing either Fidelio or any one part of Mozart 
who has not been trained in the ‘ancient method of 
Italian singing.’ In several of Mozart’s operas—notably in 
I! Flauto Magico and Il Seraglio—occur airs, Gli angu 
d'inferno for instance, which are quite as elaborate as and 
Cven more difficult than the ‘mad scene’ 
Still greater difficulties await the singer who wishes to sing 
the soprano or tenor arias in Mozart’s La Jinta semplice, or 
in Bastien et Bastienne, a delicate and delightful little opera 
which he wrote for the well-known Mesmer in whose 
house it was first performed in 1793, No one can sing 
Mozart but a vocalist trained according to the old Italian 
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method, and it is the same with Beethoven. The singers 
who have given life to Fidelio have been Italian vocalists— 
they may have been of different nationalities, Storace, 
who ‘created’ the part of Leonora at Vienna in 1806; 
Schreeder-Devrient, who revived it in Paris in 1846 ; Sophie 
Cruvelli, Viardot Garcia, and Tietjens, were all of them 
pupils in the school of Tosi, Porpora, Clementi, Donzelli, 
Romani, Lamperti, Beati, Puzzi, and Marchesi, men and 
women who have taught—one or two of them still do— 
in the old and only school of vocalisation, the rules 
of which are simple enough and are based upon the laws 
of Nature. Anybody who will take the trouble to 
read Tosi’s L’arte del bel Canto, printed at Bologna in 1723, 
will find at page 26 the following remarks, ‘1f we have no 
very great singers in Italy at present, none to compare 
with the illustrious vocalists of the last generation, the 
reason is not far to seek. Parents and pupils alike— 
especially the females—are to blame. In their eagerness 
to make money they neglect the fact that no one ever 
sings well excepting under peculiar conditions. In the 
first place the voice must be naturally a good one and 
the pupil intelligent and of artistic temperament, but 
there is one condition which is imperative: no one can 
master so difficult an art as that of singing under at least 
six years’ hard study with the assistance of a competent 
maestro, Nowadays (Bologna 1723) parents get furious if 
their child does not become a fortune maker after a single 
year’s study. Some dozen lessons they think is all that is 
needed to perfect an artist. Hence we have no great singers.’ 
If Tosi were addressing himself in 1896 to the pupils 
of our various Metropolitan schools of music, he could not 
write otherwise than he did nearly two hundred years ago. 
The fact is, in the struggle for life, through an over-eager- 
ness to make fame and fortune prematurely, art is perishing 
amongst us in all its branches—in that of painting as well 
as in that of singing. It is impossible to become a great 
painter without a long apprenticeship, and it is equally im- 
possible to become a great vocalist without very hard and 
prolonged study, and neither Mozart nor Wagner can be 
adequately represented except by thorough artists, and not, 
as is only too often the case at present, by over adver- 
tised charlatans who rush in where their predecessors, 
who were conscientious scholars, feared to tread. 

The performance of Die Walkire last week is memo- 
rable as being perhaps the worst on record. It served, 
however, to introduce a new and very agreeable prima 
donna, Mlle. Lola Beeth, who sings the music of Sigelinde 
very sweetly, but who never once addressed herself to 
Sigfried, but invariably to the stalls and boxes, She 
created, however, a charming impression as Elizabeth in 
Tannhaiiser. Aida, too, one of the very finest operas of 
the modern school, was given, with Mme. Adini as the 
protagoniste and Signor Alvarez as Radamés. Mme. Adini 
sang with a persistent tremolo, but Signor Alvarez to ad- 
miration ; as also did M. Plancon. Aida with an inade- 
quate prima donna is very uphill work for singers and 
audience alike; and so is Die Walkure in French, with 
a ludicrous mise en scéne, including a cavalry demonstration 
by the Walkiire on very funny cardboard horses. R. D. 
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Outram with a volum2 (privately printed, at first) of 
Legal Lyrics and Metrical Illustrations of the Scotch Forms 
of Process. This, perhaps, is the best book of its kind— 
the most comprehensive, and the most varied. Very good 
however, were the Leading Cases done into English by Sir 
l'rederick Pollock—a slender tome which was printed in 
1876, reprinted in 1877, and again reprinted in 1892 with 
additional ‘ Diversions.’ After this we had the Lays of a 
Limb of the Law which their author, Mr. E. V. B. Christian, 
fathered upon ‘the late John Popplestone.’ Here, too, 
were leading cases done into verse, but there were also 
some miscellaneous ditties, called ‘Lays of the Law.’ 
Mr. Christian has himself made reference to some Legends 
of the Leading Cases published in 1881, but I do not know 
the volume. On the other hand, it may be noted that 
Mr. Alec MeMillan in his Divers Ditties of last year 
submitted some rhythmic pieces having to do with the 
humours of the Indian law courts. 

Ought we to publish the juvenilia of poets without 
those poets’ permission? This question has cropped up in 
connection with the recent reprint by Mr. Shorter of the 
Alaric at Rome and Cromwell of Matthew Arnold. The 
Times reviewer thought it doubtful whether we had any 
business to exhume verse which the author apparently had 
buried deliberately. Whereupon Mr. Shorter, somewhat 
impolitely, calls the reviewer an ‘owl,’ and says that if the 
principle thus enunciated had held good in the past we 
should have wanted many a precious song. The truth is, 
the case is one in which self-interest struggles with 
propriety. It may be that Arnold did not desire to have 
those two prize poems of his re-published; but then, we 
Arnoldians are glad to have them within our reach, which 
they were not before. Mr. Shorter says (and I have no 
doubt he is accurate) that not even the British Museum 
Library had, or has, a copy of Alaric at Rome. The world 
could get on very well without that poem, but on the 
other hand it has interest, if not value, for Arnoldians ; 
and, moreover, neither Alaric at Rome nor Crommell does 
Arnold any absolute discredit. 

Of the two contentions there is more real force in that 
which Charles Dickens the younger puts forward in the 
July number of the Pall Mall Magazine, wherein he 
protests against the desire some people exhibit to find a 
real prototype for every notable creation of a novelist. 
Why should any one be anxious to identify the ‘ originals,’ 
if any, of such characters as Pickwick, Sam Weller, 
Micawber, Boythorne and so forth? Why should they 
wiake pilgrimages to discover the actual Bleak House? 
‘Vis a bad habit, unquestionably—allied to the infantile 
custom of ripping up a doll to see what it is made of. 
This endeavour to reduce a fictionist’s inventions to bare 
skeletons is unworthy and useless—useless because there 
is nothing to be gained by it, unworthy because it is the 
work of prosaic and pedantic Paul Prys. 

It is pleasant to know that Signor Arditi, the well- 
known opera conductor, is dictating his reminiscences. 
Books of this sort are apt to be very readable. One was a 
little disappointed with the recently published recollec- 
tions of Mr. Kuhe, but that may have been, perhaps, 
because they had more to do with the concert-platform 
than with the stage. The theatre casts a glamour over 
everything, and it will be of the opera and things operatic, 
I take for granted, that Signor Arditi will mainly dis- 
course. He should have much that is amusing to tell. 
How diverting was the late Mr. Willert Beale’s Enterprising 
Impresario! It was more entertaining, curiously enough, 
than his more elaborate book of memories, The Light of 
Other Days. Colonel Mapleson’s Memoirs were rather less 
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because he has not the literary faculty sufficiently developed, 
What interesting reminiscences the late Sir Augustus Harris 
might have written! He had it in his mind to put them 
down on paper; but alas, the opportunity went by. 

The Letters of Thomas Gray will be a welcome addition 
to Bohn’s Libraries. Of course there is the careful edition 
of the prose and verse of Gray which we owe to the 
industry of Mr. Gosse; but a handy reprint of the Letters 
will be very acceptable. Up to now, if I am not mistaken, 
they have not been issued by themselves in a complete 
form. Mr. I’. Storr seems to have published some of 
them, with the poems, in the early eighties; and half a 
dozen years ago certain of them figured, I fancy, in a 
volume called Thomas Gray and His Friends. But we 
shall all be glad of the Letters complete and in a form 
useful for ready reference. They deserve to be popu- 
larised, as the Letters of Cowper, Keats, and others have 
been popularised of late. 

The Memorial Fund now being raised as a recognition 
of the late Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s services to literature is to 
be devoted, I find, to two purposes with which everybody 
will sympathise. At the recent meeting of Mr. Noble's 
friends it was decided to place a plain tombstone over his 
grave and to devote the major part of the fund to the 
education of his children. Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 7 De 
Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, is the hon. treasurer; Mr. 
Beaumont Fletcher (what pleasant associations the name 
recalls!) is the hon. secretary. The committee includes 
Sir E. R. Russell, Professor Dowden, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr, 
Hall Caine, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Gerald Massey, Mr. 
William Watson, and others. 

A bold man is Mr. Austin Dobson! He has ventured 
to write a postscript to Goldsmith’s Jetaliation, and that 
postscript takes the form of an epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 
Now, we already have an epitaph on Johnson, from the 
pen of a somewhat well-known rhymer—one William 
Cowper. Yon may remember Cowper's celebration of the 
great lexicographer— 

Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought, 

Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine and strong, 

Superior praise to the mere poet's song— 
and so forth. One is glad, however, that Mr. Dobson has 
put his admiration into verse. The poets have not had 
much to say about the author of /rene. 


CORRES PON DENCE 
MR. LANG AND THE ROVERS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 25th June, 1896. 
S1R,—With reference to the ‘ Literary Looker-On’s’ excellent 
note upon Canning’s Zhe Rovers and Mr. Lang’s excursion 
upon that work by a greater than Mr. Lang, it seems to me 
that there is one word worth saying, and here it is. There is 
not the smallest difficulty in procuring an early edition of ‘ The 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin’ containing the celebrated skit 
mostly written in prose. All the information for which Mr. 
Lang very idly clamours is to be found in the foot-notes. As 
to illustration, that is a matter of taste.—I am, etc., 
A CONSTANT READER. 


REVIEWS 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S PAMPHLET 


Our Responsibilities for Turkey. Facts and Memories of Forty | 


Years. By the Duke of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. London: 
Murray. 

In writing his little book, Our Responsibilities for Turkey, the 

purpose of which is to prove England guilty of atrocious wicked- 

ness in supporting the Turkish Empire against its foreign foes; 
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the Duke of Argyll was very much hampered, evidently, by his 
memories of the Crimean war. And there were good reasons 
for his embarrassment ; for when that great and costly war was 
determined on by England as ‘patron and protector’ (the 
Duke’s contemptuous description) of the infamous Turk, no 
man was stronger for it than himself, and few more responsible ; 
for he was a member of the Cabinet that made the war. More- 
over, when the conflict ended, and when he and his colleagues 
drew up the terms of peace which established the independence 
of the Sultan and brought Turkey into the European system, 
no guarantees were taken for the better government of the 
subject populations of the Ottoman Empire. The Sultan was 
required, indeed, to promise an improved administrative system 
for all classes of his subjects, as became a Sovereign who was 
now ‘admitted to participate in the advantages of the public 
law of Europe.’ But the English Government of that day, with 
the Duke of Argyll himself in it, was content with the mere 
promise of reform ; being no wiser, no firmer, no more Christian 
and humane, apparently, than other British statesmen who 
are lashed in these pages for repeating the Duke’s offence. 
The edict which was to secure their new privileges to the 
Sultan’s subjects was annexed to the Treaty of Peace, and 
thereby became, no doubt, a very solemn promise to the 
guaranteeing Powers ; who, in destroying the Russian assump- 
tion of a protectorate over the Christian populations of Turkey, 
took upon themselves the duty of protection. But then there 
was an express stipulation that the Sultan was to be entrusted 
with the fulfilment of his own promises. Neither collectively 
nor singly were the European Powers ‘to quote the Sultan’s 
concession as giving to them the right of internal interference’ ; 
and to this stipulation Prince Lobanoff appealed only a few 
months ago, when, in the memorandum which practically 
ended Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic efforts on behalf of the 
Armenians, he declared Russia’s refusal to sanction any course 
of conduct that might lead to European interference with the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Naturally, therefore, when the 
Duke of Argyll sits down to indite a violent impeachment of 
British statesmanship for (1) ‘an unprincipled and even 
atrocious policy,’ which ‘deliberately counts as a positive 
advantage the continuous desolation under a cruel Government 
of an immense country comparatively close to our doors, and 
(2) for the sinister weakness of trusting to Turkish promises of 
reform instead of imposing guarantees, he finds himself in a 
difficulty. He understands that ‘Et tu, Brute?’ may be 
addressed to him in a very meaning sense. 

Accordingly, the Duke of Argyll sets about making elaborate 
excuses which it is a duty, perhaps even a kindness, to call his 
attention to; for he may learn from impartial reconsideration 
of them that other Governments, down to this last, may have 
his own refuge from the charge of inhumanity and imbecility. 
Looking back upon the history of the Ottoman Empire, he will 
remember that the Turks had a world-wide reputation for 
cruelty and rapine before the year 1856. It was no secret in 
that year that the Christian populations under Turkish rule 
had long been acquainted with its fanaticism and ferocities. 
Therefore the Cabinet which drew up the Treaty of 1856 knew 
well how desirable it was to put the Sultan’s promises of reform 
under guarantee. Everybody knew it. Mr. Gladstone (who 
was in the Cabinet) reminded his friends of it, deploring that 
the treaty ‘provided no machinery for carrying into effect its 
protective aims over the subject populations.’ Yet, this being 
the case, the Duke of Argyll, in his anxiety to redeem himself 
and his colleagues from the accusation of weakness, insensi- 
bility, inhumanity, which he casts upon others, puts before us 
the following excuse: ‘The goodness or the badness of the 
Turkish Government was not then in view!’ No massacre 
had been reported for some time past. Besides, ‘I do not 
know what machinery could have been invented, or could have 
been agreed upon, by which the Powers collectively could have 
Superintended Turkish administration’ where the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects were in danger of ill-treatment. ‘At all 
events,’ says the Duke, ‘no such device seemed possible to us 
then.’ 

That ‘the goodness or the badness of the Turkish Govern- 
ment was not then in view’—how wretched, we might almost 
say how wretchedly mean, an argument it is, unless we may 
interpret it as the Duke of Argyll dare not! He might 
have said, ‘The badness of the Turkish Government had not 
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come into view for a long time; and what could be more 
reasonable than the hope, the belief, that the influences of 
civilisation were making themselves felt at last in a nation 
comparatively close to our own doors?’ Put in that way, there 
could be no answer to the Duke of Argyll’s plea except one 
which is a reply to a good deal of his indignant railing at 
England’s Eastern policy. ‘ You speak truly, we should rejoin, 
‘and though years after 1856.there was another terrible 
display of Turkish ferocity, the lesson it brought in the war of 
1878 and its results gave good ground too for hoping that the 
traditions of Turkish rule would be revised.’ For there was 
that hope; it was a reasonable hope; and as long as it 
remained tenable the abandonment of our Eastern policy 
would have been absurd as well as perilous. (We shall 
presently see what that policy is, as the Duke of Argyll himself 
defines it.) It is the other excuse, however, which we would 
more particularly recommend to his Grace’s attention and to 
that of his readers, as an answer to his reproaches. In politics 
the practical question is always ¢he question ; and the best 
defence which he can offer for trusting to the Sultan’s promises, 
for agreeing not to bring them up as a warrant for interfering 
with the internal affairs of Turkey, is that nothing better could 
be done. He does not know what means could have been 
invented, ‘or could have been agreed upon, for superintending the 
government of the ‘subject populations.’ No. Norcan he tell 
us when, since then, any such plan would have succeeded. To 
devise a scheme which, if it proved acceptable to all concerned, 
would work well enough was never beyond human ingenuity. 
The Duke of Argyll himself could invent one between bath and 
breakfast any day; but as for its being agreed upon by the 
Powers and the Porte—there has been no more likelihood of it 
since 1856 than there was in that remarkable year. The Duke 
of Argyll does his utmost to persuade himself that there were 
moments in 1894-5 when Russia exhibited ‘encouraging 
symptoms’ of willingness to interfere ; but here His Grace only 
misinterprets the Russian game of luring British diplomacy on 
to the point where Prince Lobanoff could most effectively 
deliver his cry of ‘ Halt, there !’ 

So far, then, it appears that if the Duke of Argyll had been 
as considerate for one Government as for another, and had not 
been led into putting different constructions on identical cir- 
cumstances and conditions, the greater part of this political 
essay could not have been written. All that reflects on the 
judgment and humanity of British Governments of which he 
was mot a member would have been very much moderated, at 
the least ; while some extremely violent language addressed to 
the Eastern policy of Great Britain would never have passed 
the Duke of Argyll’s pen. From the time of its adoption to 
the time when it was shaken by the misconduct of the Turks 
and then all but broken down (facts which the Duke of Argyll 
knows nothing about to this day!) that policy was always the 
same : the same which the writer of the little blue book before 
us cordially approved. We have here his own description of 
it. ‘It has been,’ he says, ‘the policy of protecting Turkey 
with a view to the repulse of Russia from an exclusive and 
dangerous domination over the east of Europe.’ He thought 
the aim of this policy so important that he gave his voice for 
war to sustain it in 1865 ; and in 1896 (see p. 152) his views on 
that point remain unchanged. Why, then, does he rage with 
such rhetorical violence against this policy now? The answer 
is, Because the means of carrying it out—protection of the 
Ottoman Empire from external assault, and especially from the 
Power which, he says, must not be allowed to do with Turkey 
‘what it pleases ’—is an atrocious means. It is an atrocious 
means, because in protecting Turkey from conquest we protect 
a race and a Government which make nothing of murdering, 
from time to time, thousands of men, women, and children. 
God forbid that we should deny it to be a good answer—so far 
as the truth in it goes. But how much truth zs there in it? 
Infinitely less than, in his too great attention to his own emotions, 
his too small attention to the actual facts of the matter, the best 
and cleverest of Dukes has yet been able to perceive. We 
have reminded him that when he gave the highest conceivable 
sanction to the policy he condemns to-day, the Turks were no 
less than now a race and a Government which from time t» 
time makes nothing of slaughtering thousands of men, women, 
and children. We have reminded him that other statesmen, 
at a later day, in continuing this policy, had his own reasons for 
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hoping that the nineteenth century would have its effect on 
Turkish barbarism. We now go a step farther and inform him 
(strange that the information should be necessary) that as soon 
as the savagery of Turkish fanaticism and alarm appeared quite 
incorrigible, life went out of the policy he declaims against 
as existing in added horror. Not that we intend to be 
misunderstood any more than the Duke of Argyll does. 
He says that the Russian Government—and he means 
that no other Government either—can be allowed to do with 
Turkey what it pleases. So say we. But we also say that as to 
a policy of upholding the Turks in total indifference to any 
number of ‘exterminating massacres,’ which is the accusation, 
it never existed ; or if it ever existed it has ceased to exist. 
To charge Lord Rosebery with that indifference would be 
calumny. Lord Salisbury—-we know what his language and 
his action signify in this matter, and what it signifies the Duke 
of Argyll is sufficiently conscious of to admit. Yet as if he 
were unaware that no conceiva>le British Government could 
venture on proposing a repetition of his unrepented Crimean 
war ; as if he did not know that ours was the only Government 
in Europe that would have interfered on behalf of the Armenians, 
and that it would have done so at the risk of Turkey’s ruin 
amidst immeasurable bloodshed, the Duke of Argyll writes of 
our Eastern policy as atrocitarian and as palpitating with 
actuality. England sti!l practises ‘the atrocious doctrine that 
it is for our own individual interests as a nation to maintain 
the execrable Government of Turkey over its subject millions, at 
whatever cost of misery to them.’ 

Here, then, is another part of the Duke of Argyll’s pamphlet 
which ought not to have been written—could not, indeed, with 
due appreciation and reflection : and with that we come to the 
end of the book. A few piges of advice there are, but of none 
that we are unfamiliar with, and; none that is expressed in 
any confidence. 


ENGLISH STUDIES BY A FRENCH ORIENTALIST 


English Studies. By JAMES DARMESTETER. ‘Translated by 
MARY DARMESTETER (A. MARY F. ROBINSON). London: 
Unwin. 


The death, two years ago, of James Darmesteter cut short a 
career of very considerable accomplishment and great promise 
both as Orientalist and man of letters. His severer studies lay 
in the Oriental languages. Professor of Zend and Pehlvi 
before he was twenty-eight in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
of Paris, he was invited by Mr. Max Miiller to translate into 
English the Zend original of the Vendidad for the Clarendon 
Press, a task he accepted with alacrity ; and in after years he 
was the first to study and to present to Western readers a 
systematic treatise on the language and literature of the 
Afghans. The commission for the Clarendon Press was the 
occasion of his first visit to England; he was, however, as 
might be inferred from his choice as translator, already well 
acquainted with the English language and literature. But for 
his philological preoccupations the literary mission that he 
would hive cho:en for himself was indeed that of a later and 
more sympathetic Taine. He wrote in after years to the 
English lady and accomplished woman of letters who became 
his wife : ‘I was once on the very point of hating science—I 
longed to interpret English literature to France.’ For such a 
task he had many advantages. His knowledge of us through 
our literature was corrected and enlarged by a knowledge at 
first hand gained in repeated visits to this country, and his 
personal impressions on the other hand when he came, were 
directed and informed by a knowledge of the national genius 
and traditions gained in the study of our literature. And then 
his pursuit of Oriental languages took him to India, so that his 
knowledge of the England of literature and literary society 
was supplemented by some practical acquaintance with the 
I-ngland of commerce and colonisation. Thus he had oppor- 
tunities of looking at England and the English from within 
and from without uncommon with his countrymen, and it is 
probably true,as Madame Darmesteter says (and she is an 
English lady well acquainted with the French) that few French- 
men knew England so intimately as h2r has>and. Sharing 
the common commiseration of his countrymen for th2 Celtic 
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of certain learned natives whose friend he became in India, 
he was free from the crude prejudice of French Anglophobia, 
He admired the impersonal equity of the English rule, as 
‘rigid and grandiose as the Roman Peace;’ and while he Pitied 
its alien subjects, he recognised that the inflexible rule was 
none the less a liberal education for them; and ‘that the 
Fenian conspiracy against the Sassenach, and the Bengalee 
Baboo suffering with a servile smile the inept disdain of the 
British civil servant, were in spite of all their grievances, 
enviable and even happy compared with that which they 
would become if freed from the constraint which maintains 
them in the way of progress.’ 

His philological pursuits left him little time to indulge in mak- 
ing literary use of his favourite English studies—a dozen essays, a 
little book on Shakespeare, an edition of Childe Harold, another 
of Macbeth and the present volume, this is his widow’s brief 
chronicle. Of the present essays perhaps only the two on George 
Eliot come strictly within the scope of his design to be the inter- 
preter of English literature to France. His study of George 
Eliot we are told was more to him than a recreation—it was a 
profession of faith. For to him, born in 1849 says Madame 
Darmesteter, George Eliot was all that Tolstoi is to the children 
of the sixties, all that Nietsche threatens to become to a younger 
generation. We are sometimes sent to the foreign critical 
judgment to correct the verdict of a writer's countrymen: yet 
it not infrequently happens that the foreign judgment accepts 
that verdict just when the verdict is beginning to be discredited 
at home. Frenchmen were being told by xenophil French critic; 
that George Eliot was greater than George Sand just when 
English people were accepting from their own xenophil critics 
the assurance of the’superiority of George Sand. Darmesteter’s 
deliverance on the value of George Eliot’s letters as literature 
must we fear be taken rather as the dictum of the devotee than 
the judgment of the critic. He counted them one of the jewels ia 
her crown, and asserted they had none of her faults, while 
holding apparently that they shared her excellences. Similarly 
in the essay on Oliver Madox-Brown and in some judgments on 
recent Irish writing, Darmesteter illustrates in our judgment 
rather the submission of the foreigner to the views of the 
domestic coterie than his advantage of critical detachment 
Not of course that we would be understood to undervalue 
the serious study of the literature of the Irish Celt, or to under- 
rate Darmesteter’s quickness in catching the most modern 
currents in the literary life of a foreign country. 

The essay, on the other hand, on the revolution, or rather 
the evolution, of the fame of Joan of Arc in England, and the 
study of Wordsworth’s attitude and change of attitude toward; 
the French Revolution are precisely cases in which Darmestete:’s 
international position and proclivities give him an advantage ; 
and both essays are well worthy of especial attention. Brown- 
ing’s Lost Leader (which on Browning’s own authority was 
suggested by Wordsworth’s change of opinion) has popularised 
an entirely false view, and what Darmesteter has to urge as t» 
Wordsworth’s real fear—which was of the aggressive military 
policy of the Kevolution—is pertinent and interesting. As for 
the Maid, the world is so full of her fame just now that one need 
not waste words that would lack authority. While willing to 
emulate Darmesteter in freedom from foreign prejudice, we 
cannot but think that the English have less to bz ashamed of 
in the record than Joan’s own countrymen. 

Remain the three Indian essays, a description, partly 
historical, of Calcutta; a sympathetic introduction of two 
products of the new native literature of India, and the account 
of a Mage in Paris—a genuine Eastern Mage, not Sar Peladan 
nor another, but a real Gujerati St. Francis visiting the Paris 
Exhibition. If none of these is ‘ epoch-making,’ they have the 
advantage of giving Englishmen the impressions of an observer 
of undoubted ability, in several respects unusually well 
equipped, sympathetic toward the native life, and not pre- 
judiced against the English rule. One essay besides there is. 
—’Twas in his Peshawur Garden,’ we read, ‘that Darme- 
steter chanced to read one day—in the long, lazy afternoon— 
the Jtalian Garden of Miss Mary Robinson. He said to 
himself that on his return from India he would make the 

' acquaintance of the writer.’ Madame Darmesteter, who was 
| Miss Mary Robinson, hesitates to include in this collection 


\ the essay which he subsequently wrote for the French version 
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population of Ireland and symoathisiag with the aspirations ® of her poetry. We think she was quite right to include it, 
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even if it were less the opinion of a critic than the ardent ex- 
pression of a personal sympathy. Miss Robinson’s powers as 
a poet are no private fiction of the domestic hearth, and have 
passed the ordeal of criticism where there could be no question 
of personal partiality. 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS 


Riverside Letters, a Continuation of ‘ Letters to Marco’ By 
GEORGE D, LESLIE, R.A. London; Macmillan. 


The welcome accorded a few months ago to Mr. Leslie’s 
Letters to Marco has induced him to offer his readers a second 
volume. The influence of Gilbert White is apparent, of course, 
in both books, but they are all the better, not the worse, on that 
account. The anecdotal style, facts and notes being lavishly 
poured out as they come to hand, suits the quality very well, 
and would suit it better if the book boasted of an ind<x. The 
fault hére is probably that of the publisher rather than that of 
the author. It is the only fault we shall find with a truly 
delightful volume, and it must, in fairness, be admitted that the 
table of contents is very complete. Mr. Leslie has put a good 
deal of botany and of the science of floriculture into this volume, 
and some of the drawings of flowers are very good, being 
intended to elucidate the author’s meaning, which in fact they 
do, most completely. The drawing ofa section of a sunflower 
on p. 3 is in itself a small botanical treatise. Tor beauty, the 
picture of a ‘ Mourning Iris,’ at p. 44 pleases the eye as well as 
any. There is a very interesting view at p. 57 of the Edgware 
Road as it was in 1837. The Leslies lived in Pine Apple Place, 
and there were hayfields in front of the house, while Hamilton 
Terrace and Abercorn Place, and all the A/nterland, were 
country fields and lanes. The growth of the town in this 
direction had been retarded by two things. Up to 1783 the 
gallows stood at the end of the road near the Marble Arch, 
and there were permanent gibbets on which the bodies of 
malefactors were hung in chains. Secondly, until 1829, there 
was a turnpike gate where Stanhope Place is now. Five or 
six years ago parts of the road were still quite rural, and until 
the railway came to Edgware it was difficult to believe that 
these woods and pastures and old houses were only five miles 
from Tyburn and busy Oxford Street. 

It is not very easy in a book that, as we have said, is mainly 
anecdotal, to pick out any one typical passage. The account 
in Letter III. of the death of Rosie is as good as possible. Rosie 
was a donkey. She was only ill a day ortwo. The day before 
she died she took her coffee and some breakfast and seemed 
decidedly better. On Sunday morning she was found in a 
state of collapse, and the ‘vet.’ could do nothing ‘except to 
pronounce that she was dying, in his opinion, as much from 
old age as anything else.’ Mr. Leslie and his boys dug her 
grave and a lady sent him three white roses to plant upon it. 
‘Her death was deeply lamented by all who knew her ; she had 
inany friends in the town.’ Mr. Leslie quotes the whole of 
Buffon’s lively description of the ass, and it is interesting to 
observe that the latest researches of Mr. Tegetmeier and others 
abundantly confirmed the old French naturalist’s positive 
assertion ; ‘ L’Ane est un Ane et n’est point un cheval dégénéré”’ 
When Rosie died of old age it would be interesting to know 
how old she was. It was one of the differences between the 
ass and his distant relative the horse that the ass enjoyed by 
far the greatest longevity. A horse seldom attains the 
patriarchal age of twenty-five. At least two instances of asses 
living to fifty have been, or might be, recorded. This is pro- 
bably the reason so few of us have been privileged to see a dead 
donkey. 

The chapter on Landseer is very pleasant reading. He lived 
for many years, in fact, until his death, in St. John’s Wood 
Road. In 1895 Mr. Leslie visited the site and found a few trees 
in the garden, ‘ but of the house itself not one stone was left.’ 
Landseer had an ‘old servant, his butler, valet, and faithful 
Slave, named William, who knew and understood his master’s 
Ways and habits perfectly.’ He was particularly watchful to 
prevent the entrance of visitors. ‘Sir Hedwin is not at home,’ 
was William’s invariable formula. Even the late Prince 
Consort received the same answer, ‘amplified on that occasion 
by the assurance that he had gone to a wedding.’ Landseer 
was painfully nervous about showing his work, so much so, that 
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‘sometimes he would only allow you to see it as reflected in the 
large glass.’ Mr. Leslie gives a facsimile of a letter in Landseer’s 
beautiful handwriting, with a slight but excellent sketch of a 
horse in it; he complains of being ‘so very jaded by Royal 
commands and Royal suggestions that I am used up and crazy.’ 
He kept various animals tethered in his large garden. The 
lambs which figure in several pictures were born on the premises. 
William came to him one morning, ‘ Please, Sir Hedwin, did 
you horder alion?’ One that had just died at the Zoo had 
been sent in a four-wheeled cab for him to paint from. He was 
a good mimic and could imitate the cry of almost any animal. 
He abhorred bearing reins, ear clipping, and all mutilations. 
An advocate of the opposite practice wrote to the Fie/d to say it 
made a dog look more clever. ‘ Landseer replied that, if this 
writer really thought so, he had better have his own ears 
clipped, as no doubt it would make him look very clever.’ 

Mr. Leslie confesses to being a wretched hand at arranging 
cut flowers. He thinks he is too anxious about it. He should 
adopt the Japanese art of arranging of which so many travellers 
tell us. ‘Some people have a gift in this matter.’ We cannot 
but agree with him when he adds : ‘ After all, flowers look far 
best when seen growing, especially if they are allowed to have 
their own way, sow themselves and struggle amongst one 
another in sweet confusion.’ There are some good notes on 
hovering birds. The kingfisher, about which he writes at 
intervals, sometimes hovers. The black and white kingfisher, 
common in Egypt, hovers constantly like its neighbour the 
kestrel. In his former volume of letters Mr. Leslie mentioned 
the small black-headed gull, one of the prettiest of sea birds 
and fell into an error by saying that in February they lose their 
black caps. He now acknowledges the mistake, pointing out 
that in spring they change their white caps for black ones. No 
doubt the besetting sin of the observing, as contra-distinguished 
from the scientific, naturalist is that the observer despises 
books. A few minutes consultation with Mr. Howard Saunders, 
who, as an observer and also a most scientific writer, is well 
qualified to speak, would have saved all the trouble. The 
lesser black-headed gull, Larus minutus, is white-headed 
in summer. We might go on indefinitely quoting from this 
delightful book—the description of the modern gardener at 
p. 72 is tempting—but it is well to stop somewhere and we may 
conclude by recommending Riverside Letters to all who 
enjoyed Le¢‘ers to Marco and as many as possible besides. 


MR. PAYN’S LATEST 
The Disappearance of George Driffell. By JAMES PAYN. 
London : Smith Elder. 


The notion of a ‘ double life’ led by one man is nothing new 
in fiction, and it needs a hand at once as practised and as fresh 
as is Mr. James Payn’s to give it as in this instance a novel and 
attractive shape. This it need scarce be said Mr. Payn has 
accomplished with remarkable skill. It will be remembered 
that his very first ‘hit’ in novel-writing depended on an 
admixture of a dramatically woven plot—a plot that might 
have served a writer who believed in plot alone—with a delicate 
discrimination of character, and this combination has been a 
special feature of many of Mr. Payn’s most deservedly success- 
ful works. In the case of George Driffell and his mysterious 
disappearance the reader becomes perhaps even more en- 
grossed in the development of character than in the revela- 
tion which we do not propose to give away any further 
than we have already done. But in the process of this 
revelation there is one secret which only an old hand 
at novel-reading and eke at novel-reviewing is at all likely 
to hit on before the author thinks fit to give an unmistakeable 
hint about it. Description and character are found at Mr. 
Payn’s best—and we know how good that is—throughout the 
book. It has been a favourite method with Mr. Payn to tell 
his story through the mouth of a young man with whose early 
want of wisdom we fully sympathise, even while it amuses us, 
and this method has never been better used by him than in 
The Disappearance of George Driffell. So with the other 
characters—every one of them is distinct and natural, and 
every one of them talks more brightly, perhaps, than is 
common in everyday life, but yet always naturally. And for 
the catastrophe, it is to be noted that, ingenious as it is, there 
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is no coup de thédtre. The thing is as quiet as it is forcible. 
Altogether the book, a little masterpiece, is one that makes 
delightfully easy reading in its only too short space of 225 
pages. Indeed, it is only he who reflects upon it who will note 
how well it illustrates the old, old story of how much experience 
as well as gift is needed to make a thing seem ¢0 facile. 


FICTION 


. Dr. Vermont's Fantasy. And other Stories. By HANNAH 
LYNCH. Dent. 

. Lady Lohengrin. J.E.\WooD MEALD. Unicorn Press. 

. Paddy's Woman. By HUMPHREY JAMEs. Unwin. 

_ A Study in Shadows. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Ward. 

. Lives that Came to Nothing. By GARRETT LEIGH. Dent. 

For Love of Prue. By LESLIE KEITH. Innes. 

. Her Ladyship’s Income. By LORIN Kaye. Macqueen. 
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1. Miss Hannah Lynch is certainly clever—indeed for most 
readers she is ‘ too clever by half. Her ideas, some of them 
really good ones, are disfigured and disguised in an arid tangle 
of fine writing which too often tends to become mere verbiage. 
So little does she know of the art which conceals art that her 
readers are made to sympathise in her restless, ceaseless 
endeavour to ‘turn the phrase,’ and interest in her story pales 
before the vital, ever-recurring question, ‘ Will she pull it off 
this time ?’? Sometimes she does and sometimes she doesn’t, 
but even when she does the result smells abominably of the 
lamp. ‘I was saturated with the sadness of it, and my glance 
was wedded to its dead charm.’ A peasant’s hat ‘cocked in 
villainous emphasis,’ ‘the silence becomes almost palpable ’— 
these are the phrases in which Miss Lynch delights. Indeed 
‘ palpable silence’ pleases her so much that she cannot bear to 
part with it, and we meet it again in’the following astonish'ng 
sentence: ‘ Here silence was almost palpable to the touch, like 
the darkness of Nature dropping into sleep.’ Granted Miss 
Lynch’s assumption, her statement may be correct enough. For 
of course if the darkness of Nature be ‘palpable to the tovch 
there is no reason why silence should rot be palpable too. We 
seem to trace in these latorious pages the influence of Mr. Le 
Gallienne and other fine writers of his stamp. Now Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s style is all very well for Mr. Le Gallienne, but the 
borrowed plumes do not become Miss Hannah Lynch. Be- 
sides, she has it in her to do better work. 

2. Lady Lohengrin attempted to make a silk purse out of 
the traditional material, and failed as they fail who attempt the 
impossible. Nor does her failure evoke any sympathy in the 
reader—for there can be no doubt in his mind that a brilliant 
woman like Lady Lohengrin ought to have known better than to 
believe that anything pleasant or useful could be made out o 
Charles Hopton. Thisis the weak point inavery clever book 
The beautiful and brilliant heroine who reads Nordau, adores 
Wagner, and would have been a bore if she had not been a 
beauty, tries to make a hero of a ‘two-penny bus young man’ from 
Hampstead, nor is she discouraged when she learns that his 
favourite book is From Pewder Monkey to Admiral and that he 
is an amateur photographer. In order to test his knightly spirit, 
she consents to become engaged to him, on condition that he 
‘trusts her’ and asks no questions as to her antecedents. This 
to his family naturally seems the time-worn confidence trick of 
the needy adventuress. Charles makes a feeble effort to flout 
his family, but fails. He learns too late that Lady Lohengrin 
isa person of immense wealth, and possesses a title before 
which German officials abase themselves in the dust. The 
sentimental self-deception of the heroine is drawn with much 
skill, but Charles is too much of a cad and a fool to allow 
the story to beconvincing. All the minor characters are well 
and wittily sketched : but the author erred in making them 
hail from Hampstead. They are more like people from 
Peckham. 

3. Mr. Humphrey James, whom we take to be a new writer, 
has given us in Paddy's Woman a collection of stories which 
are rich in local colour and brogue, evince a good knowledge 
of human nature, have plenty of sprightly conversation, and 
yet leave on the mind of the reader a sense of confusion and 
untidiness perfectly Irish and very discouraging. Mr. James’s 
method is to present his characters to the reader without 
explanation, hoping as it were that they will explain 
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themselves, which they unfortunately quite fail to do, the 
result being a jumble of Micks, Edwards, Janes, Phildys, 
Wings, Elizas, etc., who all seem very much like each other, 
talk alike, and combine to make a chaos which only the 
most patient and conscientious of Mr. James’s readers will 
be able to reduce to anything like order. The author, not 
content with making his characters talk a brogue (which they 
do uncommonly well) must needs sometimes write it himself 
and at all times in a style which strikes us as being unneces- 
sarily afected. If, however, the book be a first effort, as we 
take it to be, it is certainly not without a great deal of promise, 
which we-shall look to see Mr. James redeem in a second 
attempt. 
_ 4. The Pension Boccard at Geneva, with its six lonely women 
is stirred to its depths by the arrival of a young Oxford 
don, a man of many personal and mental accomplishments, 
who comes to visit his father, an eminent professor, living 
in this rather highly-charged atmosphere. The American, 
German, English and Roumanian members of the small 
society, their bickerings and reactionary moods of kindness, 
the simple-hearted professor, the not more ingenuous girl who 
finds herself rather to her consternation in this unfam'liar 
environment—all present themselves in graphic completeness. 
Well written as it is, we regret that the story should lead up to 
the marriage of Raine Chetwynd, not with the cagénu: his 
father already loves upon his son’s behalf, but with the rather 
over-ripe Katherine Stapleton, who is, as she says herself, 
de celles guon aime mais qu'on n ’ébouse pas. A notab'e 
character is Mr. Hockmaster of Chicago, the man who is 
responsible for poor Katherine’s early lapse. . He has always 
meant to do her such justice as he could, but he was called 
off on an interesting bit of speculation to the end of the 
earth at a critical moment and so lost sight of her. He 
is aware of his own triviality. ‘It’s as natural for me to 
talk as it is for a slug to leave his slime behind him. | 
think I’m chock full of small ideas and they overflow in a 
liquid sort of way. Now big ideas are solider and roll out more 
slowly—like yours.’ He is a genial observer of his country- 
men. ‘Mount Blanc is a sort of Westminster Abbey to 
Americans and the Rigi a Stratford-on-Avon. They like to 
feel they have a share in it. I don’t say these are my views 
personilly. I am afraid I take my glamour neat and get it. 
over quickly.’ We are compelled to forgive him, as Raine dd ; 
but we think Felicia made an innocent mistake when she 
generously pleaded Katherine’s cause with her second lover. 

5. The author of Lives that Came to Nothing has undertaken 
a gloomy little task, and has performed it in a sufficiently 
dismal matter. The scene of action is a second-rate seaside 
watering-place ; the actors, a married man and his male friend, 
a masculine woman and a blind girl; the male friend and the 
married man are both violently in love with the married 
man’s wife, who is in love with the male friend, while both 
the other women are in love with the married man. Every- 
body’s conduct is inevitable and honourable, so that when 
the reader hears of a cliff a thousand feet high close to the 
watering-place it is quite a toss-up who is to bring the story 
to an end by falling over it. Whothe fortunate person is we 
prefer not to reveal; but his or her disappearance makes 
everybody act even more inevitably and honourably than before, 
and eventually nobody marries anybody, which shows their 
general good sense. Most of the people express themselves in 
terms of musical jargon which is dull for the reader who cannot 
be expected to understand it and exasperating for any who can. 
A tiresome correspondence between the loving husband and 
the faithless wife is made more tiresome still by the author's 
habit of giving specimens of it which begin in the middle of a 
sentence, which distracts the reader though it does not materially 
impair the sense. A life-like vulgarity is added to the conver- 
sations by the occasional omission of pronouns and other small 
but important words, a device which might lead a casual reader 
to suspect the accuracy of the compositor and proof-reader. 
This suspicion, however, would be baseless, as the booklet is a 
number of the ‘ Iris Series,’ and as far as printing, binding, and 
paper are concerned, is therefore beyond reproach. In fact, if 
it is meant merely to look at it is an unqualified success. It 
is only when it is so far misused as to be read that its cut domo 
is fully exposed. 

6. For Love of Prue is the sort of book that baffles criticism: 
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There is nothing to criticise. It is a quite ordinary sort ot 
story, not at all uninteresting and rather too long. It contains 
no striking events, never violates possibilities, is rather well 
written without any attempt at that mystic art called style, is 
sensible, unemotional and quite destitute of a climax. The 
characters and plot meander on without being very exciting or 
very dull. Prue is a young widow, charming and benevolent; 
who softens the heart and improves the character of a naughty 
and cynical relative without falling in love with him and with- 
out his falling in love with her. This idea is, it will be seen, 
rather original. Prue is so far cleverly drawn, that she quite 
narrowly escapes being lifelike. We fancy that we have met 
in a recent novel of some popularity, the incident of a well-born 
young lady assisting a humble Scottish relative to keep shop. 
This is what heroine number two of For Love of Prue does, 
and very nicely she does it. The description of the life on the 
island, where the shop is situated, is perhaps the cleverest part 
of the book. The episode of Mr. Brander also shows ability. 
For Love of Prue is, in brief, a novel anybody may read and is 
as a whole superior, though not strikingly superior, to the 
general run of fiction. One reads on, buoyed up by the hope 
of a climax which never comes, to the very last page. But 
Leslie Keith, if not exactly a pious fraud, is at all events a 
harmless one. Which is already something. 

7, It seems a pity that any writer with so much cleverness 
and facility as ‘ Lorin Kaye’ displays in Her Lad yship’s Income 
should profane his art by vulgarity and unpleasantness. We 
can assure him that he has qualifications for novel writing 
which should make him easily independent of such mistaken 
aids to popularity, and that if he had employed the same clever- 
ness in a story rather less common (we use the word in both 
senses) he would have lost nothing while the reader would have 
gained much. ‘Lorin Kaye’ bas some ability in character- 
drawing, writes throughout with a great deal of vivacity and 
interest, and. occasionally with real thoughtfulness and insight. 
On the other hand an author who uses expressions such as ‘in 
tearing spirits’ and ‘it was pins right in her nerves’ can hardly 
be said to have attained perfection in literary style. Witha 
greater respect for the English language, better taste in choos- 
ing a plot, a careful avoidance of characters so hackneyed and 
wearisome as Lady Bellingham and Kate Winn, ‘ Lorin Kaye 
may yet do very well indeed. 


AN EYE-VIEW OF PERSIA 


In the Kingdom of the Shah, By E. TREACHER COLLINs, 
F.R.C.S. London: Unwin. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus—as Mr. Gladstone said to 
‘Herby” when Monsignor Persico was meddling with Irish 
politics :—and the quotation is to some extent justified by some 
recent works on Persia. If Mr. Collins wishes to know how to 
write a really delightful book about the Kingdom of the Shah 
let him read the second half of Mr. E.G. Browne’s Year Among 
the Persians, where he will find himself admitted to a society 
in which Hafiz himself might have revelled ; or, if charm of 
style can be communicated, the Perstan Pictures sketched by 
an anonymous author a year ago furnish an admirable model. 
Mr. Collins, however, does not cultivate the graces of style, 
nor has he Mr. Browne’s linguistic facilities or mystic sym- 
pathies. He was summoned to Persia to attend the Zill es- 
Sultan, son of the late Shah, for a disease of the eyes, and set 
off with his bride for Ispahan in February 1894, stayed in 
Persia four months, and returned home in July. The Prince’s 
eyes turned out, on examination, to be better than had been 
feared, but Mr. Collins's services were in great demand from 
all classes of the people—from the favourite wife of the Shah 
(whose funeral, poor lady, His Majesty was soon after obliged 
to witness from the top of the palace, with the aid of a telescope), 
to the begging dervish of the streets and the ragged inhabitants 
of the villages on the route. Mr. Collins’s account of surgica] 
work in Persia is his only novel contribution to the subject. 
On the way from Bushire to Ispahan he was besieged by 
patients, eager to benefit by the skill of the Fireng? hakim who 
had been summoned from the very Mountains of Kaf or the 
Circumambient Ocean to minister to the son of the Shah, and 
he found it absolutely impossible to attend to them, Granular 
ophthalmia is the bane of Persia, and a long course of treat- 
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ment is necessary to effect a cure. Having but a few hours 
during his nights’ halts Mr. Collins had to give up trying to 
help them. His out-patients’ tent exhibited scenes which would 
astonish a visitor to Guy’s. ‘ The women did not wear any veils, 
but kept the chadar, or shawl which envelops the head and 
body, held in front of the lower part of the face. They would 
come and squat down beside me, looking exactly like a heap of 
rags, and wait patiently, gazing up at my face, now and then 
pointing to their eyes until I took some notice of them. If 
frightened off by Abed or Mahmood throwing a lump of earth 
in their direction, they would cut and run like a flock of sheer, 
and by degrees work their way up to us once more. I found 
one very effectual way of getting rid of them was to shout out 
in Persian for cold water, when they would at once move off, 
I did this first quite innocently, wishing to wash a child’s eyes 
around which there was much discharge: the mother immedi- 
ately took it away.’ At Ispahan the doctor had to request 
protection from such besiegers, and two soldiers were set to 
guard his door, while ferrdshes escorted him in his walks through 
the streets. 

‘ Medicine in Persia,’ he says, ‘is much in the condition in 
which it was in England previous to Sydenham’s time. Galen 
and Avicenna are regarded as the great masters of the art, and 
their books are the most read. Diseases are divided into hot 
and cold, and their remedies are similarly classified. The art 
of prescribing consists in giving a cold remedy fora hot disease, 
and a hot remedy for acold one. Bleeding is largely resorted 
to for all complaints, even for malarial fever. Smallpox is kept 
endemic by the practice of inoculation. , . . The old operation 
of couching for hard cataract ... is the only one resorted to 
by Persian surgeons. I saw numerous patients who had been 
so treated, and a few quite successfully, but a very large number 
with disastrous results. A favourite method of treating inflam- 
matory affections of the eye is by fumigating them with the 
smoke from burning asses’ dung.’ 

There is a certain amount of medical information of this sort 
in Mr. Collins’s book, together with a few shrewd observations 
on the handicrafts and other rather obvious phenomena of 
Persia ; but it is evident that he was too short a time in the 
country, and was too little conversant with Persian, to be able 
to form any profound judgment on national characteristics. 
What he saw he relates clearly and tersely, like a man of 
science. But as this was absurdly little to make a volume, he 
has resorted to the lamentable practice of padding out his 
original experiences with poetical extracts and historical and 
archeological commonplaces. Who, for example, wants a 
description nowadays, by a totally unqualified observer, of 
Persepolis or the Tomb of Cyrus, or reflections on Zoroaster, 
or notes on Darius Hystaspes, with the comment that ‘the laws 
ofthe Medes and Persians altereth not ’ (sc)? Still worse, what 
demon possessed our worthy surgeon when he set about stud- 
ding his pages with bits of verse, gems from Thomas Moore, 
lines of Byron, Whittier, and Lowell, Wolsey’s farewell to all 
his greatness, or, most marvellous of all, a page or so from 
Alexander's Feast, with all about the ‘lovely Thasis, as Mr. 
Collins persistently spells her charming name? It is obviously 
useless to comment on misspelling of Persian words, since very 
few are spelt rightly ; but we may remark that Bahreyn is not 
merely an island but a considerable coast province. Hither it 
is that enterprising dealers send out bags of artificial pearls to 
be mixed with the real pearls of the famous fisheries. We are 
glad to notice that Mr. Collins is a vigorous supporter of the 
Euphrates Valley railway to India, which ought, as he says, to 
have been a question of national importance ages ago. General 
Chesney did his best, and so did Sir William Andrew, but 
politics came into the way. Another opinion of Mr. Collins’s 
supports the view that a good deal of the fanaticism and 
personal insult with which Europeans occasionally meet in the 
East is due, in Persia as in China, to the missionaries. It 
appears that the Church Missionary Society at Teheran is 
mainly engaged in trying to convert Armenians to Protestantism, 
and one of their devoted ladies constantly risks her life by the 
way she goes about Ispahan in spite of insults and threats, 
One admires her pluck, but its inconvenience is obvious. ‘Her 
recklessness is a constant source of anxiety to the English 
officials, who are naturally anxious that, as a British subject 
[odserve the qualification !], no harm should befall her. It isa 
question calling for serious consideration whether proselytising 
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missions in such a countiy as Persia do not defeat rather than 
promote the cause of Christianity, by exciting antipathy... 
endanger the safety of all Europeans resident there.’ 

The volume is illustrated by about thirty plates, good, bad, 
and indifferent. The well-known cuts of Assyrian bulls or 
Persepolitan monuments might have been spared, and we do 
not know that the picture of a Persian lady in her indoor 
costume, with a liberal display of megalosaurian ankles, 
enhances our ideal of the houris and gazelles of Ivan. The 
reproductions of Persian paintings are interesting, however, 
and the portrait of the ‘ Shadow of the Sultan,’ the prince him- 
self, shows a sufficiently firm and solid looking personage, with- 
out a sign of weakness in his imperious eyes, but also without 
a trace of the humour which must surely have dictated his 
choice of the Dazly News and Punch as his regular English 
journalistic diet. We wonder which of the two strikes him as 
the funnier. All the enlightenment we get from Mr. Collins is 
that the Prince took poor Lord Rosebery, in one of Mr. Lam- 
bourne’s cartoons, for a eunuch, and that it was absolutely 
impossible to make him understand the New Woman! But 
in this his Persian Royal Highness is not peculiar. 


EVOLUTIONARY THEOLOGY 


A New Natural Theclogy, Based upon the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution. By Rev. J. MorRis, M.A. London: Rivington. 


‘Nothing can be understood without the degree of thought 
which is proper to it.’ Thus Bishop Butler ; and of course we 
recognise that for the understanding of the questions which 
Natural Theology raises there is needed a greater measure of 
mental effort than would suffice to carry you through your 
morning paper with appreciation and profit. Also, we would 
neither demand that such topics as the evolution of the 
universe, from the primordial atom to the imaginations of man’s 
heart, shall be made clear in what used to be called Saxon 
English ; nor would we insist that any theological argument 
shall be conducted altogether in the vocabulary of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Still, a certain moderation in the use of the 
resources of civilised speech—the glorious gains of abstract 
terminology and scientific Volapuk—may serve to keep the man 
of average intelligence within sight of the discussion, when 
one has something to say that concerns humanity. Let that 
needful concession be endured as a socially-imposed tax upon 
our cleverness in a world not uniformly equipped in the article 
of ability. Mr. Morris has ability in plenty, and he has also 
a deal of hard-got knowledge of many things in many sciences 
that bear closely upon his subject. But he has likewise a very 
extreme facility in a certain kind of expression which goes far to 
render his thoughtfulness and his learning of non-effect. It 
begets at first, indeed, an impression of grip and confidence, of 
knowledge and versatility that promise good results—results, 
we believe, that are quite within range of the author's qualities, 
had he but repressed somewhat the facility in unhomely speech 
to which we refer. 

For the rest, Mr. Morris’s views are far-reaching and deserve 
attention. He contends that religious beliefs regarding the 
constitution of the world are always conditioned by the existing 
state of knowledge, and that the former must progress in the 
wake of the latter. Thus in the recurrent periods of strife 
between science and religion, religion (so understood) is to 
blame ‘for the state of hostile intention, simply because she 
has mistaken her province and her real interest in the questions 
at issue. It is the business of science to explore the universe, 
and of religion to read the new knowledge in the light of spiritual 
things. Now in our day the largest conception which we have 
arrived at regarding the external order is that of Universal 
Evolution, and this compels us to look upon Nature not as a 
static product but as a dynamic process, not a finished work of 
creation but a continuing act of divine energy. The argument 
from design now fails us (Mr. Morris thinks) but the presence 
of purpose is made clearer than ever it was; and from the 
character of the ends which that purpose subserves we may 
infer the character of the Power that is at work in all things. 
He then distinguishes four orders of evolution on successively 
higher planes—the physical, protoplasmic, mental and spiritual 
orders—and considers these with reference to the dominating 
law (which is peculiar to each), and the general process (which 
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is common to all). The process, baldly stated, consists in the 
establishment of relations ; an idea which is neither very inform- 
ing nor very new. In the physical order the characteristic law, 
the central point of reference, is that of the conservation of 
energy ; and in the protoplasmic order, the realm of life, it is 
(somewhat sardonically, we think) Natural Selection. In regard 
to the first of these let us say that though Mr. Morris’s know. 
ledge of physics commands our respect and envy, we notice 
that his statement of the conservation of energy might easily 
mislead the innocent. He takes insufficient cognisance of 
the fact that there are higher and lower forms of energy, also 
that a degradation into lower forms accompanies every trans- 
formation. Those facts being overlooked, the innocent might 
be beguiled with the idea that you can construct a ‘ reversible 
engine’ and might set out on the baleful quest of perpetual 
motion. A more serious weakness to the argument lurks in the 
law of his second order. To make a negative force like Natural 
Selection the characteristic principle in the realm of Life is, on 
the face of it, infelicitous. Moreover, five years hence it will, 
likely enough, be considered bad biology. For although the 
present vogue of a certain school has forced that view into great 
prominence, there exists none the less even now—in this 
country, in France and in America—a notable group of bio- 
logical thinkers who consider that the forms of life are to be 
accounted for mainly by a reference to function and the play of 
the vital forces, not by a reference to death and the reiterated 
blind cancellation of mistaken efforts. These thinkers are 
biding their time, and will have much to tell us when the war- 
whoop of the Weismannite shall have died upon the air. Be 
it said, however, that Mr. Morris does not consider mere life so 
high a category that the system of things is to be judged by its 
relation to 7¢ (here we have the most striking departure from 
the old lines of argument), life being too deeply rooted to the 
physical order out of which it struggles to arise. And as life is 
to matter, so is mind to life; the highest product (using that 
term loosely) of organisation, it is yet largely under the 
dominion of the lower law of the protoplasmic order—the 
consciousness of pleasures and pains and all affections of the 
instinctive and utilitarian sort leaving man still, to a large 
extent, the slave of nature and the brother of the beasts, It is 
on the fourth or spiritual plane that there is manifested an 
order of facts to which all the others subserve, but which are 
not accounted for by these and which look beyond the sphere 
to which these others have reference. In the higher moral 
intuitions of man, in his worship of beauty, his love of know- 
ledge, his seeking after God, and in all the disinterested 
energies of his sou!, we have something which is not ‘of this 
world ’—something which seems antecedent to evolution and 
yet towards which evolution tends as a process of restoration 
and slow recovery. The hypothesis of the Fall is here brought 
in to account for the existence of moral evil (the only evil, 
probably, which does exist) and is alleged to be quite compatible 
with orthodox Darwinianism. We must leave Mr. Morris 
where he enters ground that is more familiar to his subject; 
and even his evolutionary argument we have indicated rather 
than explained. We hope to hear from him again, and we 
believe that he will do himself better justice in a smaller book. 
A little less alacrity in disagreeing with those who have preceded 
him (Paley on Prayer, for instance, pp. 258-261) would have 
been virtuous and prudent. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


The Portfolio. April: ‘John la Farge,’ by CECILIA WAERN ; 
June : ‘ Richmond,’ by Dr. RICHARD GARNETY. London ; 
Seeley. 


The two numbers of the Portfolio which we have now 
before us differ as much in matter as in treatment. To 
many, if not most, of us, the name of ‘John la Farge’ 
conveys no very definite meaning. Miss Waern sets out by 
telling us that he is a ‘remarkable man.’ Seeing that this 
notice of his life and work comes in a series which has already 
had treatises on such artists as Gainsborough, Diirer, Raphael, 
Claude, Watteau, and Gerard David, we expect something 
very remarkable indeed, but it must be confessed we do not 
get it. The illustrations are numerous, but essentially com- 
monplace and even weak, We fail to see the slightest beauty 
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in the frontispiece. It represents ‘ Prosperitas’ with the 
mumps an a cornucopia—a combination original no doubt 
but of little interest. There is nothing in the other pictures 
to call for notice. They seem to consist chiefly of designs 
for coloured glass, and are not easily made out, being 
without colour, except one, which is a figure of the infant 
Samuel—a singularly ill-favoured young person, with a pretty 
background in shades of green. The art that neglects beauty 
has its votaries, and to them Miss Waern’s volume may 
appeal. Mr. la Farge seems unable to draw a_ beautiful 
face—a not uncommon failing among even good artists. His 
head of St. John on p. 31 will show the truth of this observa- 
tion. Most people will recoil from it. There are a number 
of ethnological studies in Samoa, but they do not rise to even 
the lowest rank in art. Mr. la Farge seems to be a very 
fluent writer. In landscape we are assured by Miss Waera 
that it is difficult to give by mere description any adequate 
idea, but the chief charm of those by Mr. la Farge ‘depends 
on the subtle personality of colour, touch, and artistic vision 
which pervades them.’ The meaning of this sentence is not at 
once apparent, but it cannot be said to attract the reader to 
the artist’s work in that particular walk of art. For the rest, 
we may sum up by saying that Mr. la Farge has the power of 
fascinating Americans, that he is very near-sighted, that he 
is alternate sculptor, painter, glass-stainer, and architectural 
decorator, and writer on theories of art. When all is said that 
can be said, however, we fail to find out why Mr. la Farge and 
his works should have been included in the Port/o//a series. 

It is pleasant to turn to the second of the ‘moaographs’ 
before us. Dr. Garnett is at home in Richmond, and writes of 
it clearly, lovingly and, above all, accurately. The first subject 
to engage his attention is that of the old name, Sheen. He 
cannot accept Camden's idea that it was a reference to splen- 
dour of the royal palaces erected on the spot. We may hope 
that the still anonymous science of investigating and account- 
ing for proper names has passed a little beyond what it was 
under Queen Elizabeth. We must agree with Dr, Garnett 
when he says, ‘there can be little doubt thit the name is a 
corruption of some term not yet traced” This does not 
take us very far, and Dr. Garnett’s guess that Sheen and 
Syon are connected is inadmissible ; for though he speaks 
of Syon as ‘adjoining,’ yet the place is in another county 
and the wide Thames flows between. The name sometimes 
occurs as Syenes, which would point to a person named 
perhaps Swene, the added s denoting, in Kent, Essex, 
Surrey and Middlesex a house or place of residence. She:n 
became Richmond about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Garnett thinks it was first so called in 1499. 
Henry VII., dropping the old name, called the new palace 
which he built on the river bank after Richmond, in York- 
shire, from which he took the title he had borne at Bos- 
worth. The palace stood between Richmond Green and the 
Thames, a situation which at the present day would b2 
accounted very low and probably damp. The builders of the 
fifteenth century knew little of drainage, and when we read 
of the king’s last illness, of which many particulars are pre- 
served, we may conclude that he suffered from rheumatism, 
and instead of getting better at Richmond, he died. There 
is a curious bust, which has been frequently engraved, though 
Dr. Garnett does not give it, said to represent a study made 
by Torregiano, of Henry VII. in his last agony. Richmond 
must not be confounded with Richmond Park, which is on the 
top of the hill, as the palace, or what remains of it, is at the 
foot. The Park is chiefly situated in Mortlake, sixty-nine acres 
only belonging to Richmond out of the two thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-three which it contains. White Ash Lodge, now 
called the White Lodge, in which the Prince of Wales’s eldest 
grandson was born in 1894, is in Mortlake. The views and 
illustrations are numerous, and really illustrate the text. In 


fact, this number of the Portfolio is among the best of the 
series, 


OLD AND NEW 


The Foreign Enlistment Act 1870 (London; Eyre), by Mr. 
E, J. Wheeler, is obviously, if not avowedly, written for the 
purpose of enlightening an inquisitive public as to the law 
applicable to the case of Dr. Jameson and his companions. 
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We are inclined to regret this fact for two reasons, the law is 
so simple that the public can be easily enlightened by shorte: 
methods than a perusal of the present work, and eleven pages 
devoted to the recent history of the Transvaal, together with 
frequent explanations of how the law affects a particular set of 
men give the book an appzarance of m:rely ephemeral interest 
which it does not really deserve. A copy of the Foresgn 
Enlistment Act 1870, ornamented with marginal lines usually 
and better made in pencil by a reader, is followed bya series 
of notes on the merits of which the merits of the whole work 
obviously depend. They refer to English and American 
statutes and cases and possess the two cardinal virtues of being 
complete and correct. Mr. Wheeler’s labour has not, there- 
fore, been in vain, and the less s> because he often transgresses 
the bounds usually observed by most book writers and treats 
such matters as the Perceira expedition of 1828 and Prince 
Granatelli’s trial in 1849 more or less from an historical and 
human point of view. His report of the trial of Colonel 
Sandoval and others in 1887 is really valuable from a technical 
point of view and may even be described as authoritative. Oa 
the other hand, his works are arranged in strictly chronological, 
which in this case is only just better than alphabetical, order, 
are not relieved by a word of comment, and are continually 
wandering from the subject of foreign enlistment to discuss 
extraneous points referring to Dr. Jameson. Sensational head- 
ings to the pages are offensive in most books, but are more s) 
than usual in a law book, and if Mr. Wheeler often looks inside 
his own work we are sure he must feel heartily tired of the 
pages headed ‘ No one would peach,’ ‘ Though warned he still 
persists, and ‘ Moral etfect, meaning of—sometimes death.’ If 
the reader has the patience, however, to rearrange Mr. Wheeler’s 
information for himself, and to supply his own comment, we 
have no doubt that he may find the present work a very use‘ul 
one. 

Miss Benecke has deserved very well of Heine-lovers cum 
multis aliis—that is to say, all those who have not yet learnt 
to love Heine—for her excellent Zranslation of Heine's Notes 
on Shakespeare's Heroines (Westminster: Constable), which 
were suggested to the wondrous poet by certain long-forgottea 
engravings of Shakespeare’s heroines. Heine's wit, beauty, 
pathos, and critical faculty are so exquisitely combined in this 
volume—his amazing individuality is so marked throughout it 
all—that it would be a task like those set by wicked fairies to 
wandering heroes to single out one part more than another for 
admiration. It was very characteristic of Heine to begin his 
‘Introduction,’ a little gem of his genius, by two paragraphs 
which may still cause uneasiness to some worthy persons who, 
however, it is to be hoped, will get over the shock and continue 
their reading. One passage from this Introduction we must 
allow ourselves to quote: ‘In his English letters Lichtenberg 
gives us some valuable information concerning the masterly 
way in which Shakespeare’s characters were performed in 
England during the last century. ... Garrick got a better 
hold of Shakespeare’s thought than Dr. Johnson, the John 
Bull of erudition, on whose nose Queen Mab must hive 
skipped about queenly enough whilst he was writing about the 
Midsummer Nights Dream. He certainly did not know why 
Shakespeare occasioned him more involuntary irritation and 
desire to sneeze than any other of the poets he criticised. 
Garrick, calling the dead to life by a terrible exorcism, so that 
they performed their horrible, sanguinary, and absurd deeds 
in the sight of all spectators, shook the entire English nation, 
whilst Dr. Johnson dissected Shakespeare’s characters like so 
many dead bodies, displaying thereby his greatest nonsense in 
Ciceronian English, as he swung himself in awkward self- 
satisfied style on the antithesis of his Latin periods. But 
Garrick loved the great poet, and as a reward for such devotion 
he lies buried in Westminster Abbey, near the foot of Shake- 
speare’s statue, like a faithful dog at his master’s feet.’ And 
so once more, with thanks to Miss Benecke, we take leave of 
a delightful book, which we heartily commend to readers. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s introduction to Jane Austen’s Sense 
and Sensibility (London: Macmillan) is full of information, 
even for those readers who have read and re-read and re-re- 
read Miss Austen’s works. One such reader at least learns 
for the first time that he has for long entertained a false im- 
pression about the origin of the title of Pride and Prejudice, 
as to which Mr. Dobson convinces one that the passage 
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in Cecz/ia in all probability had nothing to say to it. This 
is but a small matter, but it is one among the many 
proofs to be found in all Mr. Dobson’s work that in his 
case untiring care goes hand in hand with the most brilliant 
gifts. It is indeed, one surmises, foreign to his nature as to 
his practice to turn out hasty, glittering, ephemeral work. 
Everything that he undertakes is treated with affectionate 
attention, and he has never written a line that is dull or 
pedantic. And as his critical faculty is the best result of in- 
sight and experience one is naturally interested to learn what 
place he gives to Sense and Sensibility in the list of Miss 
Austen’s works. Here few students of Miss Austen will disagree 
with him when he says that ‘ to contend for a moment that the 
present volume is Miss Austen’s greatest, as it was her first 
published novel, would be a mere exercise in paradox.’ We 
are not so cordially at one with the passing remarks upon 
Pride and Prejudice, but that isa mere matter 2f opinion. For 
the rest, there is not a word to cavil at except that Mr. Dobson 
is surely wrong in supposing that ‘lavender drops’ are a com- 
pletely old-fashioned remedy. The fact mentioned in the next 
sentence that ‘a hop’ for ‘a dance’ occurs in Joseph Andrews 
as wellas in Sense and Sensibility will probably be new to 
many people who have read both books. We must not end 
without a word of praise for Mr. Thomson’s illustrations. 

Mr. J. F. Taylors Owen Roe O’ Neill (Loncon: Unwin) is an 
interesting contribution to the ‘ New Irish Library,’ edited by 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. It gives a brief yet vivid sketch of 
Owen O’Neill’s leadership of the Ulster federated Catholics of 
1641, and of his previous career as an officer in the Spanish 
army in Flanders. <Awtodiographies of Boyhood (London: 
Blackie) is a good selection of juvenile recollections by eminent 
men. Scott’s and Leigh Hunt’s are, perhaps, the best known 
of these; but scarcely less interesting are the memoirs of the 
early years of Gifford, Holcroft, and William Hutton, the his- 
torian of Birmingham. Perhaps the last-named document is 
the most curious. Few men, however precociou;, can recall 
events in their childhood prior to their fifth year. Hutton’s 
recollections begin when he was two years old, as he puts it, or 
as we should say, with his third year. 

Mr. Walter Paget has contrived to put a spirit of freshness 
into his drawings for Messrs. Cassell’s illustrated Robinson 
Crusoe, which is no slight achievement if we consider what 
artists have done for Defoe’s masterpiece. Miss Betham- 
Edwards, in 7he Golden Bee and other Recitations (London : 
Dean and Son), offers an agreeable course of change to reciters 
who have exhausted the not inconsiderable repertory of stock 
pieces. Here are a dozen or so of verse examples that have 
true poetry in them, and are, in spite of the poetry, really 
suitable to platform purposes. 

It was, surely, needless to invoke the ‘ new Scottish school 
of fiction’ in connection with Messrs Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier’s new venture, the ‘ Famous Scots’ series. A series of 
popular biographies of the kind indicated in the publisher’s 
circular may possibly be a ‘ felt want.’ But it would try the 
ingenuity of the most patriotic North Briton to show how that 
much be-puffed ‘school’ could have given a keen edge to the 
want. Famous Scots may stand alone ; and the present series, 
to judge by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton’s Ad/an Ramsay, is likely to 
stand well with discerning readers. The Baron of Bradwardine, 
who thought but ill of the ‘vain art of poem-making,’ declared 
that ‘the only one who had excelled in his time was Allan 
Ramsay, the periwig-maker.’ We are of the Baron’s mind 
entirely. We wish we could think it probable that Mr. 
Smeaton’s excellent little book will impel even one in a hundred 
of the readers of the ‘new school’ tostudy 7he Gentle Shepherd. 

Among the press of new books rcom is still found for reprints 
of standard works. From Messrs. Bell and Sons we have a 
new edition, in three volumes, of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, with a biographical introduction by Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway. The work is issued in the convenient form of the 
familiar ‘ Bohn’s Libraries’ series. The type is excellent, and 
there is an admirable portrait by way of frontispiece. 

Messrs. Blackie and Sons’ excellent series of cheap modern 
French Texts is increasing apace, and the last instalment, 

‘oyages en Zigzag, by Rudolph Téppfer, selected and edited 
by Ascott R. Hope, so well known as a writer of boys’ story 
books, is quite equal to its predecessors. It well exemplifies 
the three main principles on which the series has been planned. 
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The subject-matter is certainly interesting ; it will increase the 
schoolboy’s knowledge of French; and lastly, its excelleut 
style can hardly tail to improve whatever literary taste the 
fourth-form boy at a grammar-school can be supposed to possess, 
It is a further feature of the series that the notes are as 
short as possible, and while this has been done in the present 
instance, we do not think that very much of importance has 
been omitted through the desire of brevity. Finally, the series 
claims the merit of cheapness, and when we say that the price 
of the book, containing some hundred pages of text and twenty 
of notes, is only one shilling—ninepence at a discount book- 
seller’s—it will probably be allowed that the claim is sub- 
stantiated. 
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